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PREFACE; 



THE present Work is the offspring of nc* 
cessity. Being engaged for several years 
m teaching young people a method of 
^Etrriting their thoughts on common sub- 
jects, I was desirous of availing myself of 
the labours of those who had gone before 
me ; but was disappointed : Not a work 
could I find in our language which af* 
forded me any considerable assistance ; 
nor did the French language, fertile as it 
is in books, offer any thing on the subject 
worth notice. After various inquiries, 
therefore, I found myself under the ne- 
cessity of composing something of my 
own ; and the present Work is the result 
of .it. 
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What can be the reason of such a scat^^ 
city of books on this subject, it is not easy 
to determine. Surely the power of put-* 
ting our thoughts upon paper in a clear 
and agreeable manner, is of sufficient im« 
portance in life to form part of a polite 
€ducatit)n ; nor can it be denied that this, 
like every other accomplishment, is in a 
great measure to be attained by rules and 
practice. It is well known by those who 
have studied human nature, that whatever 
is to be gained by habit, can scarcely be 
taught too early ; and yet the habit of 
expressing our thoughts in an easy and 
regular w^ay, is generally either entirely 
neglected, or the last thing thought of in 
a course of education. It is a great mis» 
take to suppose that an advanced age only 
can enter upon this part of instruction* 
The moment young people can read flu^ 
ently, and talk upon common subjects, 
tliey may be enabled to write upon them ; 
and nothing but the habit is wanting. Jt 



is true the path must be smoothed for 
them ; we must not expect them to in- 
vent matter : what they write must be 
infused into them, and what we infuse 
must be of the easiest kind, and so con* 
nectedy that one part will naturally surest 
another : when a subject is thus prepared, 
it will be easy, even for a child, to set it 
down from memory upon paper ; and whea 
once a habit of doing this is acquired, the 
greatest difEculty is over* By degfrees 
they will naturally supply with their own 
words those they do not remember, and 
soon begin to think upon a subject for 
themselves. 

The difficulty which attends an exer- 
cise of this kind, without preparing it by 
the easiest and most gradual advances, is 
the principal reason why it is so much 
neglected both by pupils and teachers.—* 
To order a young beginner to write upon a 
subject without giving an ouiliie, by iayv 
Ad ^ 
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ing down some leading points, is the most 
unreasonable thing in the world. We ought 
to expect nothing from tender youth but 
memory ; judgement and invention will 
come by degrees, and ought not to be 
forced upon the delicate intellects of chil- 
dren too soon. The mind should advance 
in strength by the same insensible degrees 
as the body. Too strong exercise in either 
will prevent the growth of both, just as the 
want of proper exercise in either will infal- 
libly hinder their arrivi»g at the greatest 
degree of strength they are capable of. To 
follow Nature, therefore, in that happy 
medium in which the excellence of almost 
every operation lies, is the intention of the 
following Work. How I have succeeded 
in this intention must be left to the judge- 
ment of the Publick, and from their sei>i 
jSence there is no appeal* 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Directions to Parents and Preceptors^ in 
the Use of the foUorwing Work. 

IN the first place, the rules in prose must 
be written out by the pupil, and explained 
more fully by the teacher. The rules ver- 
sified must also be copied and explainedi 
by comparing them with the prose ; after 
which, the pupil must get them by heart. 

In the next place, the teacher must read 
over the Theme distinctly to the pupil, 
observing the correspondence of each part 
Vith the rules. When this is done, the 
teacher should talk over the Theme to the 
pupil by making use of^his own words in 
as familiar a manner as possible ; after 
which he should read the Theme over ft 
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second time to the pupil, and then leave 
him to put it down from memory as well 
as he is able. 

It will be necessary for the pupil to have 
a book in quarto, like a copy-book, and 
to write his exercise on the left-hand 
page : if he should write more than one 
page will hold, he should turn over the 
leaf and continue to write on the left- 
hand page, and so on till the Theme is 
finished. 

The teacher should then inspect what is 
written, and correct what is improper, ra- 
ther by giving the pupil's thought jsl proper 
turn, than changing it for one more accu- 
rate ; for it is the pupil's idea which ought 
to be " taught hoxv to shoot ^^^ as an idea 
thus humoured will thrive mvich better 
in the human mind than one that is not 
a native of the soil. Care should there- 
fore be taken that the teacher do not 
affect too elegant a style in his correc- 
tions, but^ as much as possible, to make 
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Aem of a piece with the pupil^s own pfoew 
Auction.* 

When the Theme is thus corrected, the 
pupil should be ordered to copy it out &ir|^ 
with all the improvements, upon the right** 
hand opposite page, that the original and 
the fair copy may face each other ; and 
this writing over the Theme a second 
time will imprint the corrections in tho 
pupil's mind, and insensibly make them 
his own. 

After the Theme is first read over and 
explained, it would be adviseable to set the 
pupil upon writing it as soon as possible^ 
that it may not slip out of his memory. 



* Quintilian excellently observet, " that luxuriance iti 
^juvenile composition is an infinitely better sign than sterility. 
t* Teachers should not aim at too great correctness, which 
" may possibly cramp the genius too much, by rendering 
•** the pupil timid and diffident ; or, perhaps, discourage him 
« altogether, by producing absolttU dcspaif of arriTing ^ 
S* any degree of perfection.*' 



Perhaps it would iMyt \^ without its use 
to desire the pupil to write his first sketch 
upon a bit of loose paper, and to leave it 
till the next moming^, when he may try to 
make improvements of his own, and recoU 
lect something more of the Theme that 
Was given him : he may do the same ano- 
ther ^morning, and, then he should copy 
what he has done upon the left hand page 
cf his book of exercises for the inspection 
of the teadien This method,, if I am not 
mistaken, will in some measure take away 
the difficulty which arises from the thoughts 
of doing his best at first, and make him 
enter on his exercise with more ease and 
alacrity than if he were to begin it in a 
more formal manner in his book. — " These 
little things,'' as Dr. Goldsmith observes 
on another occasion, *^ are great to little 
man ; " and some of the best practical 
moral philosophers have laid the greatest 
stress upon the doctrine of associations. 

As the capacities of j)upils are very dif- 



fcrent, a very different method should t)e 
adopted in teaching them ; but scarcely, in 
any part of education, can instruction be 
given in classes with so little convenience 
as in writing Themes. Particihw care, 
therefore, should be taken to let the classes 
be small, and to form them of such pupils 
as have nearly the same capacity. If a 
whole Theme should be too difficuk either 
for a single pupil or a class, let them only 
have the three first parts given them fot 
the first exercise, and the four last for a 
second : if this should be found too hard^ 
it may be adviseable to give them but two 
parts at a time ; nay, for those who have 
almost an invincible repugnance to this 
sort of exercise, (which is often the case,) 
a single part at a time may be enough to 
begin with. '* Divide and conquer,'? as 
Dr. Johnson observes, " is a maxim tnit 
•* in letters as well as in politicks ;" and we 
should always keep in view a rule of the 
greateist importance in teachiDg, that the 
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advances in a difficult art cannot be too 
easy and gradual. 

The attentive teacher will observe, that 
every Theme, Subject, and Essay, has an 
instructive and moral tendency ; and if he 
is at first displeased with the want of ease 
ond elegance in the language and style, he 
will easily recollect that such a style would 
^have been unsuitable to the capacities of 
young people just beginning to put their 
thoughts upon paper, and that the first aim 
tof their teachel^^ ought to be, to enable 
0iem to express some of the most obvious 
ideas in the most obvious words. The very 
elegant style of Mr. Addison would in this 
case be too delicate to meet their apprehen- 
iion ; hi^ most ingenious turns of thought 
would be lost upon them : and some of the 
finest passages in his Spectators might be 
xead to them, without their being able to 
carry away with them a single idea. 

The first object, therefore, in the follow^ 
ing Work^ was to convey clear aiid promt- 
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iient ideas ; to- arrange these ideas in such 
a manner as to make one thought suggest 
another ; to give as much imagery to the 
thought as possU>ie, that a picture might 
remain in the mind of the pupil which 
would enable him to clothe it in words^ 
wheii the more refined and sentimental 
part of the subject might escape him. In 
short, I thought it the business of the 
teacher, in this case, to embody thought 
and sentiment as much as possible, and, as 
Shakespeare finely says, 

* * to give to airy nothing 
A loeal bahitatioa and a name.'* 

In the course of this Work I have de- 
rived so little assistance from other writers, 
ihat I might, perhaps, pass uncensured for 
plagiarism if I were to be silent on this 
head ; .but candour obliges me to confess 
some obligations to Knox's Essays, to 
' Jones's Letter^ from a Tutor to his Pupil, 
to Letters from Honoria to Marianne, to 
Bright'^ Praxis, and perhaps to a few others 



scarcely worth mentioning. But most of 
these I have been obliged to modify in 
such a manner as to make them more 
suitable for an exercise ; but by far the 
greatest part, with all their faults, are my 
own ; and it remains with the Publick to 
judge whether, upon the whole, I have 
added any thing to the stock of instruc- 
tion, and have met the wants of parents 
and teachers in this very important part oi 
education. 

It is presumed, that by the time the 
pupil has written the Narratives, the Re* 
gular Subjects, and the Themes, he will be 
enabled to begin those which take a more 
excursive turn, and to. give his mind a 
little scope, by producing something more 
like an essay. This is the order I had re- 
commended in the first edition to be occa- 

^ I 

sionally adopted, and have been, induced, 
by a judicious observation in the Monthljr 
Review^ to prefer this arrangement in the 
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present edition, as most agreeable to the 
natural procedure of the mind. 

It is hoped that the present Work will 
be found useful, not only to those who arc 
under the care of a teacher, but to those 
wh^ Wish to improve themselves* To these 
it may be observed, that if they read over 
the Theme Gt Subject till they are fully 
possessed of the sense, and then lay it aside 
and write down from memory as much as 
they can recollect, they will, by looking 
at the Theme, see how far they have de* 
viated from it, and what they ought to 
correct. This is a practice recommended 
by Dr. Blair, who advises the pupil to 
lead a passage in Addison, and endeavour 
to imitate it in the manner above no* 
ticed. This, for pupils far advanced, is 
undoubtedly an CKcellent practice ; but 
for the younger class of pupils, as we have 
before observed, Mr. Addison's language 
seems too elegant and (if I may use the 
expression) too untangible, A regular 
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chain of thinking, and a coarser and morb- 
palpable choice of words, seems best calcu*^ 
lated for the improvement of beginners in 
the art. 

It need scarcely be observed, that it'i^j 
of the utmost importance that pupils should r 
not have this book in their posessieoi.' So 
difficult and irksome at first is the ta^ of' 
writing their thoughts, that young people: 
will risk every thing to ease themselves • of , 
the burden, Thb book, . therefore, should; 
be carefully kept frwn them ; as even . bnc; 
of them in a school, if the teacber^s eye bcr 
liot upon thjem while they write, will bei* 
sufficient to frustrate his expectationsi: 
The rules, therefore, may first be written? 
out by the teacher, and then given to thcL- 
pupil to copy, without permitting him to* 
see the book ; and even if the teacher were* 
to copy out the Theme or Subject, and 
read it in manuscript to the pupil, it might 
probably have a good effect on his mind ; 
a$ it might lead him to suppose there was 
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no such book in being, and give him that 
idea of rarity and worth which manu- 
script generally carries with it above what 
is in print. 

*^* This caution, which was given in the 
first edition, was evidently calculated for 
large schools, and the younger class of pu- 
pils : but when the classes are small, and the 
pupils more advanced — if the teacher can 
withdraw the book, or be present while they 
are writing their exercises, the possession of 
the book may be so far from a detriment, 
that it may possibly be an advantage : it 
may familiarise them to the train of thought 
which a subject requires, and give them 
a habit of thinking and writing with con- 
sistency and precision. In this case, as in 
most others, general rules will often be 
found defective ; and the judgement of the 
teacher must distinguish the exceptions. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 
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P2RHAPS tBe easiest method of training young people to write, 
18 to begin with, K^rratrver All who have the use of reason can 
relate a transaction in the manner they have seen or heard it ; and 
though to do this to the best advantage is not a very easy task, 
yet, to do it tolerably, is perhaps, less difficult than any other 
species of composition: for this reason I have thought it praper . 
to begin with Karrativ^that nothing might be left untried to in- 
duce youth to the habit of writing down their thoughts on^ what- 
ever might be the least difficult to them at first. .Nothing so easy 
to comprehend and retain as a story, and therefore nothing so 
easy to write down from memory, 

'^' But as some pupils have an idmost invincible repugnance to 
.^bttingdown their thoughts upon paper^every method, and even 
every stratagem,6hdbld be made use of to induce them to try at it: 
for which purpose, I have often thought, that if a short, simple 
stofjiyvere read to them, and then a paper given them with the 
iea^lgig words of the story written at certain distances, and left 

for them to 611 up, it would be an easy means of bringing them 

" '• . . ' 

on to undertake that terrible task of writing their own thoughts. 

This may be called drawing the outline Gt^2, subject, in the same 
manner as a drawing-master traces the outlines of a picture, 
which he leaves for the pupil to fill up ; and there seems to be no 
reason why one method should not be as conducive to improve- 
ment in writing, as the other is in drawing. Both these modes 
of writing will be exemplified in the followiiug pages. " 



OUTLINES IN NARRATIVE 



Courage and CpHjugal jtjffction in a Female. 



* ♦■' 



; Arria, the wife of Psetus, understanding that he» 
httsbaod was condemned to die, and permitted to 
choose what death he liked best, she went and ex- 
ported him to quit life courageously ) and, bidding 
him farewell, gave herself a stab in the breast with 
a dagger shehad hid under her garment ; then draw- ' 
ing it out of the wound, and presenting it to Paetus, 
she said, *< The wound I have given myself is not at 
** all painful » 1 only feel for that which you must 
'* give yourself in following my example/' 

The Outline. 
Arria, 
Pactus, 

condemned to die, 
death he liked best, 
to die courageously \ 
farewell, 





breast ' *-• : ,• ,'.».' 


presenting • • 

l^aetusy ^ 

not at all paiiiful ; ^ 

^^ %o\x must give yourself "* '. 
iQ^aunple. 



ff 

Couiragi and Juigmint unitiJ im Ntcmitp • 



.;^' 
^ ' 



The Romamg being ready to join battle with the 
41ban8, to avoid bloodsheds it was agreed by both 
^^ parties, that the victory should be determined by 
^ diree champions against three on either side, i here 
happened to be in each camp three brothers, bom 
*-at one birth, o£f equal yeai:s and equal stature : the 
three Horatii for the Romans, and the three Curidtii 
for the Albans. After a doubtful conflict, two of I 
the Romans were slain, and the third, finding him-» 
self unable to contend with the three Albans to* « 
gether, feigned fear, ran away, and by this stratagem .^ 
drew his adversaries asunder, who by reason of their 
wounds could not run with equal speed ; upon which 
he turned back, slew them one by one in single 
fight, and obtamed the victory for the Romans* 
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Tbe Otaline. 

The RomanSi 
>Albans^ 
agreed 

three champions 
in each camp three brothers^ 
Horatii 
RomanS) 
Curiatif 
Albans^ 

two of the Romans slain, c 
the third Roman 
feigned fear, 

drew his adversaries asunder, 
victory for the Romans. 



Friendship continuing after Death. 

Titus Volumnius, a citizen of Rome, was the 

friend of Marcus LucuUus, whawas slain by the 

command of Marc Antony, because he had followed 

the party of Brutus and Cassius \ and though be 

c a 
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Kad sufficient time to preserve himself by flqiht, yeCit 
he remained by the body of his dead fnend, and la** 
mented him with such abundance of tears, that 
notice wa& taken of him by tlie soldiers of the op- 
po%ite party, and he was dragged by them to Antony* 
When he came into his presence, << Command mO) 
<< Sir/* said he, << to be taken back to the body of 
*' LacuUus, and to be there slain ; for I ought not 
^* to survive him: since I was the only person who 
<< persuaded him to take that unfortunate side which 
** has brought him to ruin." Antony was easily 
prevailed upon to grant his request, and he was led 
to the place where LucuUus lay dead* When he 
came to the body of his friend, he kissed his right 
hand, took up his head that was cut off, and put it 
to his bosom, and then presented his own neck to 
receive tlie blow of the executioner. 



Tbe Outline* 



Titus Volumnius, 
Marcus LuculluSy 
slain by Antony 
BrutU3 and Ca&4iui } 
time 

Vf flagbti. 



^ 
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dragged bifli to Aiiloiif» ^ 

into his preaeiice» «^ 

<^ Cmavuuid mef 

body of LucullttSt 

not to surriTc him, 

persuaded him to' take that side * 

back to the body. 

kissed his hand, 

took up his head, 

tteck to the executioner. 



Disingenuousness often fatal to IToutb, 

Thb Roman Emperor Trajan, after a long waff 
with Decebalusy king of the Dacians, who had oftcji ^ 
prevaricated and deceived him, at last took him and * ^ 
subdued his kingdom ; and, after his d^iath, was 
educating hisson> with an intention, according to the , 
Roman custom, to restore him to his father's king- 
dom, making him his tributary and vassal ; but seeing 
him once break into a garden, at night he asked him 
where he had been all the afternoon, rhe boy an- 
swered* in school : with which disingenuity the em- 
peror ms soo6eaded>th«laUt]i6ii)ti:ro64|ioi^of Ai 
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* 

'* DacianS) and many of the Romans could never fji£i 
duce him to make good what he had intended for 
him ; always saying, '< That he who began so early 
'< to preyaricate^ could never deserve a crown/* 

The Outline. , 

Trajan, 

Decebalus, king of the Dacians, * 

took him and subdued his kingdom ; 

educating his son, 

restore him 

break into an orchard, • ^ 

afternoon. 

in school : v . 

offended, 

Dacians and Romans 

do what he intended, 

prevaricate so early, 

deserve a- crown. 



Filial fiity respected by Enenaes. 

'• When the city of Troy was taken by the Greeks^ 
aftbrthefiNt (ury^of fkmder wa;s over, the ocmk 
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A* ^ 
' §uc9or8f pitying thfi .<rhiBfottUne^ of diek capliteti^ 

caused itto:be proclaimeciy that every* iree cviicn 

lvidth0^1i);>ert^lDf.takin|jfamiy any one thing which 

he valued most : itpon which ^ti^aay neglecting 

every thing dst, only carried asiray with him hi« 

household gods. . The Greelcs, delighted vHth hit 

piety, gave him permission to c'arry away with him 

any other diing he had the greatest ^regard for ; and 

immediately' he took upon. His shoulders his ag«d 

father, who was grown decrepit, and was carrying 

him out of the town : the Greeks, strUck with' his 

filial duty, gavebim leave to uke away every thing 

*'tfaacbelonged»|ahim>) declaring; that Nature itself 

Nrould not sufier them,tO*be enemies^ to such as 

shewed tfo great ^iety to the godsj tad so great fo* 

vereiKytqthear parents, ^ 



The OuiSm^ y 

When the city of Troy 
plunder was over» 
proclaimedj that every free citizen 
which he valued most : 
^neas, neglecting 
his household gods. 
The Greeks, delighted 



A 
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any other thing ^ , 

his aged fatKer : 

the Greeks, struck •^ . ^ ' 

every thing diat belonged to him*; 

Nature ir^lf would not suffer them 

piety to the gods 

reverence to tl^ir parents. 



jCandaurin a Criminal pleasanriy nwardids ^. 



.* 



Thb Duke of Ossuna,'^ he parsed by BarcAna^ 
having got leave of the King of Spaiti to release 
« some slaves y he v^nt on board the galley , apd passing 
through the benches of slaves at the oar/he a^ked 
several of them what their offtnces were ? Every 
one excused himself ;'one saying that he wa$ put 
there out of malice*; another by the bribery of the 
judge ; but all of them.unjustly. Among the rest 
there was a little sturdy fellonv ; and the Duke ask- 
ing him what he was there for .P " Sir/* said he, 
" I cannot deny but 1 zm justly sent here ; for I" 
wanted money, and so I took a purse upon the high-' 
way to hfiSp me from starving J* Upon which the 
Duke, with a little stick he had in his hand, gave 
him two or three blows uppn the shoulders, saying 
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•* Tou r^^f what do you do among $o many ionesi 
men f Get you gone out'of their comjpany." So he 
W2Af reedy and the rest remained theres still to tut at 
tbe oar. 






A strihng- Instance of the Subjection in %ij)icb the 
Romans held other Nations. 

Nothing 'Can show the terrour of the Roman 
name in a stronger light, than the insolent behaviour 
hi tl)^ir ambassador to Antiochus^ king of Syria, That 
monarch meditated an invasion *6i Egypt ^ and was just 
on the point of declaring war against Ptolemy^ who 
waa the ally of the -Romans. Tbe Senate immediately 
despatched Popi}ius Lanas with a peremptory mes- 
sage to AntibchuSy cbmmanding him to desist from at- 
tacking the ally of the Roman people. "When Popiliws 
arrived at the camp (^ Antiochus^ he found him sur- 
rounded by his courtiers^ and attended by a powerful 
army ; but, without being intimidated, he boldly de- 
livered^ to-him the Senate^ s message, Antiochusy em- 
barrassed at so unexpected an address, but unwilling 
to give up his intended enterprize, gave 0A evasive 
answer : upon* which Pcf^uSy with a wand he had 
. in his hand, drew a ancle .upon the sand round ihe 
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Kfig^ and ord^ed him not to stir out of it till be had 
given him a t/irA:;^ ^jwrr to« the Senate's, dem'and. 
The boldne68«and austerity of this action s^ iniimim 
dated Antwchus^ that he immediately promised Ar 
wuld desist%Om his intended' invasion^ and cbey t^ 
* ^ txmida^te of tie RwtahW * 

. The letters in Italicks in the two last may be dis^ 

, ♦• * • • • • » 

, posed by the teacher m the same manner, as in 'the 

, • .*■%-• 

former examples ; and this trial maybe m^de in the 
Themes, Regular Subjects, or Essays, aii^the teacher ^ 
finds the pupil want assistance* ihus we haredo* 
sceiided to lowness of pavts as low as we can g<m N# <^ 
descent can be too'lpw, jf it raises the pupil from in- 
dolence to ei^rtion,*frotn backwardness to .facility^ ' 
It is &e principal task of a teacher to, measure ' the 
capacity of the pupil, and to adapt hi$ instruction * 
to that measure j and it is hoped that the present 
Work affords to the teacher a ,v»iety . of methods^ ; 
not all of them un^orA^y of lfis.notic& ; but if but 
one of them prove really tE^fol, the Author shall not . 
think the time and pains he has bestowed unpro-> 
fitably or illaudabiy ^oipioyed. » ' « 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

In teaching to write Exercises, particularly in Karratiye, I have 
often observed that the most difficult part of the composition is 
the connectives. If a pupil, therefore, of the lower class, seems rd* 
markably backward in writing, perhaps it might not be improper 
to direct him to make his sentences as short as possible, and, initead 
of tacking one member to another in a long chain by relatives and 
conjunctions, to relate his subject by short detached members. 
When he has done this, the teacher may shew him how these 
connectives mA-y be supplied, and, by copying over the eiercise 
thus connected and perfected, he may be led toause of theconnec* 
fives by himself. This may be called, giving ztitteh of a subject. 
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Gemrosiij rewarded. 

Plancus, a Roman citi7^n, being proscribed by 
the Triumvirs, Antony. Lcpidus, ard Octavius, was 
forced to abscond. His slaves, though put to the 
torture* refused to discover him. New torments 
being prepared —to prevent fartlier distress to ser^ 
vants that were so faithful to him, Plancus appeared, 
and offer-d his throat to the swords of the execu- 
tioners. An example so noble, of mutual affectioiiV 
betwixt a mister and his slaves, procured a pardon 
to Plancus ; and Rome declared, that Plancus only 
was worthy of so good servantSi and they only were 
wortiiy of so good a master. 

The same Story in detached Sentences. 

Plamcus was proscribed by the Triumvirs, and 
was forced to abscond. 

His slaves were put to the torture, but refused to 
£scover him. 

New torments were prepared to force them to dis- 
cover him. 
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Plancos made his appearance, and offered himself 
to death. > 

This grenerosity of Plancus made the Triumvirs 
pardon him 

They said, Plancus only was worthy of so good 
servants, and the servants only were worthy of so 
good a HiiiUkter* 



Gintnsity to an Emmf utwutmUfy admrd* 

Cneius Domitiu8> tribune of the Romtti 
people, burning to ruin his enemy Marcus Scamru8» 
chief ofthe senate, accused him publickly, before the 
f^pl^y of several high crimes and misdemeanours. 
His ifcsi^n the prosecution excited a slave of Scau- 
rus, thfbugh hope of a reward, to ofier himself pri- 
ulitely as a witness. But justice here prevailed over 
revenge : for Domitius, without listening to a single 
word, ordered the perfidious wretch to be fetteredf 
and to be carried instantly to his master. This a< tioa 
was so universally admired, that there was an end of 
heaping honours upon Domitius. He was succes- 
sively elected Qoxmxh^ ceuaoxj ^nd chief priest. 
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The same Story in detached Sentences. 

Cneius Domitius, tribune of the Roman people^ 
had great enmitf against Marcus Sciurus, chief of 
the senate. 

He accused him publickly of several high crimes 
and misdemeanours. 

A slave of Scaurus, through hope of a reward^ 
offered himself as a witness against his master. 

Domititts ordered him to be bound> and sent to 
his master. 

This generous action of Domidus was much ad- 
mired by the people. 

Honours were heaped upon him without end. 

He was successively elected consul, censor, and 
chief priest. 



One generous Action commonly produces another. 

In the siege of Fakrii by Cairiillus, general of the 
Romans, the schoolmaster of the town, who had the 
children of the senators under his care, led them 
abroad under the pretext of recreation, and earned 

I> 2 
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them to the Roman camp, saying to Camillos, That» 
by this artifice, he had delivered Faleni into hit 
hands. Camillus, abhorring this treachery, observed» 
** That there were laws for war, as well as for 
<' peace ; and that the Romans were taught to make 
<* war with integrity, not less than with courage.'* 
He ordered the schoolmaster to be stripped, fait 
hands to be bound behind his back, and to be de- 
livered to the boys to be lashed back into the town* 
The Falerians, formerly obstinate in resistance^ 
struck with an act of justice so illustrious, delivered 
themselves up to the Romans, convinced, that it 
would be far better to have the Romans for their 
allies than their aiemies. 



The same Story in detached Sentences* 

The city of the Falerii was besieged by Camillus^ 
general of the Romans. 

A schoolmaster decoyed the children of the prin* 
cipal citizens into the Roman camp. 

He told Camiilus that the possession of these 
children would mak^ the citizens soon surrender 
to him. 

Camiilus told him| the Romaiu loved coiirsig^y but 

hated tr^chery. 
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i{eovdefed the schooimasfeer to liavc his hands 
boand,aiid Co be whipped back iaco the citj by the 
boys 

The citizens were channed witk this generous be- 
haviour of CamillttSt and iouaediady submitted to 
the Romans. 



Herotch Generoiity seldom unrewarded. 

When Calais, after a shameful revolt from the 
English, was retaken by Eu ward III. he, as a puniih* 
fflent, appointed six of the most reputable burge<>se8 
to be put to death, leaving the inhabitants to cioosc 
the victims. While the iniiabitants, stupidly aghast) 
declined to make a choice, Eustace de ht. Picrr -, a 
durgess of the hrst rank, offered himself to be one 
of the devoted six A generosity so uiKommon 
raised such admiration, that five more were quickly 
found who followed his example. These six iilus* 
trious persons, marching out bare- footed, with hal* 
ters about their necks, presented to the conqueror 
the keys of the town. The queen, beir g informed 
of their heroick virtue thrc w herself at the king's 
feet entreating i<im, with tears in her e^es, to re- 
gard such illustrious merit* bhe not only obtained 
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their pardon,but entertained them in her own tent 
and dismissed them with handsome presents. 



The same Story' in detached Sentenceu 

Calais revolted from the £nglibh| and was re- 
taken by Edward ill.. 

In revenge for their treachery, he ordered them 
to choose six citizens to be put to death. 

While all were struck with horrour at this sen- 
tence, Eustace de St. Pierre offered himself for one. 

Five more soon joined him \ and they came with 
halters about their necks to Edward. 

He ordered them to be executed ; but his queen 
pleaded so powerfully for them, that he pardoned 
them. 

The queen not only entertained them sumptu- 
ously in her own tent^ but sent them back loaded 
with presents. 



NARRATIFE AMPMPIED. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 

It it hat lieen found necetiary to begin with the pupif so low at 
the Outlines and Sketches in Narrative, he may then be led to Nar- 
rative without the foregoing assistance, and be induced to write 
down a story from memory. For this purpose I would advise the 
teacher to read over an example of this kind to- the pupil, and, if 
poflible, to make him tell it over in his own words, by helping hina 
eot a little, then to read it over again, and to order him to write it 
down from memory. This should be corrected and re- written like 
the other exercises, and repeated till a facility is obtained, and aa 
ability of proceeding to something more difficult. 

In order to induce the pupil to exercise his imagination, f would 
advise the teacher to give him first a short narrative, and, after he 
had done that, to give him the same story amplified : for which 
purpose, I have given some examples of both these kinds, which if 
the teacher finds to be useful, may, with very little trouble, be 
multiplied at pleasure^ 
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Fidelity respected by Enemies. 

At the battle of Philippic when Brutus, s^ter the 
rout of his army, was in danger of falling^ into the 
hands of his enemies, his bosom friend Lucilius 
gave him an opportunity to escape, calling out» 
** I am Brutus ! lead me to Antony V* Being con* 
ducted to Antony, he spoke with great resolution : 
«« I have employed this artifice," said he «< that 
« Brutus might not fall alive into the hands of his 
** enemies. The gods will never permit that for- 
*^ tune shall triumph so far over virtue. In spite of 
^' forturae, Brutus will always be found, dead or 
** alive, in a situation worthy of his courage.*' An- 
tony, admiring the firmness of Lucilius, said to him 
** You merit a greater recompense than it is in my 
** power to bestow. I have been just now informed 
** of the death of Brutus ; and as your fidelity to 
** him is now at an end, I beg earnestly to be re- 
•* ceived in his place : Love me as you did him, I 
** wish no more." i^ucilius embraced the offer, en- 
gaged himself to Antony, and maintaining the same 
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fidelity to him that he had done to Brutus, adhered 
to him whea he was abandoned by all the world. 



The same Story ampl^d^ 

After the second battle of Philippi, bftween 
Antony and Octavius^ two of the Roman triumvirs^ 
and Brutus, which proved fatal to the latter, and^ 
indeed, tcr the liberty of Rome, one Lucilius Lu« 
cinus, an intimate friend to Brutus, observing a bod j 
(tf rhracian horse taking no notice of any other in 
their pursuit, but making directly towards Brutus^ 
resolved to stop them, and save the life of his 
general at the hazard of his own. Accordtnglyt 
without acquainting Bimu« with his design, he 
halted till the Fhracians came up and surroundtd 
him \ then he cried out, ** i am Brutus 1'* and, beg* 
ging quarter, desired they would carry him to An- 
tony, pretending that he feared Octavius. Ihe 
Thracians, overj-^yed with their prey, and thinking 
themselves happy, i mmediately detached some of 
dicir own br*dy to acquaint Antony with their good 
fortune ; and, in the mean time, giving over the 
pursuit, returned to the fi^ld of battle with their 
prisoner. Tlie report being spread in an instant, all 
ever the army, that Btuius was taken, and that the 
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Thtacians were bringing lum afiye to Antony, both 
soldiers and officers flocked together from all parts 
to see him. Some pitied his nusfortunes, others 
accused him of a meanness unbecoming his former 
glory, for eufl^ng himself out of too much loye of 
life^ to be a prey to barbarians* As for Antony, 
he was not a little concerned at this adrenture, being 
quite at a loss in what manner he should receiTCy 
and how he should treat his illustrious captire : but 
he was soon delivered from his uneasiness ; for, as 
the Thracians drew near, he knew the prisoner, who 
had passed himself upon the Thracians for Brutus, 
and now addressing the Triumvir with a generous 
tpnfidence : ** Be assured, Antony,'' said he, ** that 
*< no enemy either has or ever shall take Marcus 
^* Brutus alive : forbid it, ye gods, that fortune 
<* should ever prevail so much above virtue I But 
*^ let liim be discovered, dead or alive, he will cer- 
** tainly be found in such a state as is worthy of him* 
^' As for me, I have delivered myself up to save him, 
^< and am now ready to suffer whatever torn^ents you 
*< think proper to inflict upon me, without demand- 
** ing or expecting any quarter," 

Antony, wonderfully taken vrith the fidelity 
virtue, and generosity of Lucilius, turned to the 
Thracians, now sensible of, and enraged at their 
i3i£appointment, and addressed them thus : ** 1 per* 
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<' ceire, my fellow soldkrs, that you are concerned 
** and fuU of resentment for having been thus im- 
*< posed upon by Lucilius; but be as&uted, that yoa 
<< Jiave met with a booty better than that you have 
<< sought for ; you have been in search of an enemy^ 
*^ and you have brought me a friend. I was truly 
<< at a loss how I should have treated Brutus, if you 
<< had brought him to me alive ; but of this I am 
<< sure, that it is better to have such a man as Lu- 
<< cilius our friend than our enemy.'' Having thus 
spoken, he embraced Lucilius, and commended him 
to the care of one of his friends* 



Misperate Fidelity in Friendship unexpectedly re* 

warded. 



Damon and Pythias were intimate friends. Da- 
mon, l^eing condemned to death by Dionysius, the 
tyrant, demanded liberty to go home to set his af- 
fairs in order \ and his friend ofiered himself to be 
his surety, and to submit to death if Damon should 
not retuni. Every one was in expectation what 
would be the event, and every one began to condemn 
Pythias for "so rash an action : but he, confident of 
the integrity >of his friend, waited the appQinted time 
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vMi alacrity. Damon, strict to his engagement, re- 
turned at the appointed time. Dionysius, admiring 
their mutoal fidelity, pardoned Damon, and prayed 
to haye the friendahip of tMro such worthy men. 



Tie same Story amplified. 

Damon, being condemned to death by Dionysius, 
tyrant of JSyracuseyyObtained liberty to visit his wife 
and children ; leaving his friend Fytbias as a pledge 
for his return, on condition that, if he failed, Pythias 
^ottld stt(fi:r in his stea^* Damon not appearing 
at- the time appointed^ the tyrant had the curi* 
osity to visit Pythias in prison. << What a fool were 
" you,*' said he, " to rely on Damon's promise I 
*< How could you imagine that he would sacrifice 
** his life for you, or for any man ? '" My Lord/* 
said Pythias, with a firm voice and noble aspect, 
*« I wottki saiF r a thousand deachs rather than my 
•i friend should fail ia any ariicle of lionour ; He 
^ eannot fail ^ I am as confident of his virtue, as of 
<^ my own existeoce. But 1 beseech the gods4o pre- 
<^ serve his life : Oppose him^^ ye wii^s ! disap* 
^< point his eagerness, and suffer him not to arrive 
<< tm my death has saved a life of much greater 
^ -consequence than mine, necessary to his lovely 
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<< ysUty to his litlie innocenta, to his frietids» to his 
" country. Oh ! kt me not die |he <»riiele€J: of d09tb« 
** in that of my friend/' Dionyaiiis vras coa-* 
founded and awed with the mzgiammtf of lii^idei 
aentiiKsents : H/e wished to speak : He J^aitated ; 
He looked down ; s^nd retired in silence. The fatal 
day arrived. Pythias was brought for& ^ and, with 
an air of satisfadfion, waUced to the place of €xecu«- 
tion. He asotnded the scafiblda and addressed thc^ 
peopie : *<My prayers are heard ; the gods 'are pro* 
^* pitious ; the winds hare been cMtrary ; Damoi^ 
f < could not conquer impossibilities $ he will be 
<< here tomorrow, and my bjkx>d shall ransom that 
** of my firiendv" As he pronounced these words^' 
a buzz arose, a distant voite was heard, the crowd 
Caught the words, and ** Stop^ stop the execution !** 
xVas repeated by every person. 'A man canle at full 
speed. In the saMe instant he was o4Fhish(Mrse, oi\ 
the scafFold, ind in the ariha of Pydiias, ** You 
** are safe/' he cried ; <* you are safe, you are safe, 
** my friend ! The gods be praised, you are 
*« safe I** Pale, cold, and half speediless, in die^ 
arms of his Damon, Pythias replied in broken ac- 
cents : ** Fatal ha^— — ?cnid impatience— —wfea^^ 
«* envious powers have wrought impossibilltiesr 
♦* against your friend ! But I will not be wholly- 
i^ disappointed : Since I cannot die to save you, i 
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^ wffl die to accompany yoo/' Dionytiut heard 
and beheld widi astcmiahment : his eyes were openedt 
his heart vas touched, and he could no longer resist 
Ae power of mtue. He descended from his throne, 
and ascended the scafiJd. << LiTe»liYe, ye inconv- 
^ parable psdr 1 ye hare demonstrated the exi8t<« 
^ enoe of virtue i and consequently of a God who 
*< rewards id Live happy, Uve renowned I and as 
^ you have invited me by your eiample form me 
** by your precepts to participate worthily of a 
^ friendship so divine." 



^e same Story more amplified^ 

When Damon was sentenced by Dionysius of 
Syracuse to die on a certain day, he begged per- 
mission, in the interim, to retire to his own coun- 
try to set the affairs of his disconsolate family in 
order. This the tyrant intended peremptorily to 
refuse^ by granting it, as he conceived, on the im* 
possible condition of his procuring some one to re- 
main as hostage for h's return, under equal for- 
£eitur6 of life. Pythias hea^d the conditions, and 
did not wait for an application upon the part of 
Damon \ he instantly offered hingiself as security for 
his friend : which being accepted, Damon was iox^ 
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meihtdf set tt liberty. The long ami aK dir 
courtiers were astoitwbedftt this acdeii % aai, ikete^ 
fore, when the day el weoutton daew near* die tf « 
rant had the curiosity to ▼itit Pythias in his €tm^ 
fihemenf. After some ccHiTeisaiiofr4»i d» ;stib|ecit. 
of friendship, in ia^hich ihetfraot detivcied it at h^ 
6pihion» that sel£»kitemt was At iokcwacftet af im*-^ 
avian actions : as^for TtrtaeiftiendaUpibenevoleiicev^ 
Uhpe of one^s rcoutitry, aftd'&e'Hbey.&e looked. uponr 
them as terms iainritted by th« wise to keep in awe 
and impose upon the weak. ^ My lord,'' Sirid Py»- 
thiast with a firm Toiec and nc^lc aspect, *^ I would 
<< it were posaiUe that I might safier a thoasaodk 
<^ deaths, rather than my friend ^ould lail in an^ 
*< article of his honour I He cannot fail therein^ my 
<^ lord : I am as confident of his virtue as I am of 
^* my own existence. Bat I pray, I beseech the 
«< gods to preserve the life and integrity of my Da-^ 
^* mon together. Oppose him, ye wkids ! prevent- 
<^ the eagerness and impatience of his honourable^ 
*♦ endeavours, andsuiFerhim not to arrive, till by 
'< my death' I iiave redeemed a li£e a thousand times.* 
" of more consequence, of more- value than myr-. 
^* own ; more estimable to his tevcly wife to hia 
** precious little innocents, to his friends, to his. 
•* country. O leave me not to die - the worst of 
^^ deaths in tnatof my friend !" Sionysiue was awedr* 
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pid Goo&tmdcd by the (tigailf of Aese aeiituiioit0» 
•ad hff Ac maaacrio wUck they were tittered : ba 
fidt liis htttt HKiick bf z sKgbt lense of mvadti^ 
trmb ; b«k it senrod ntber to pecplex than unde^ 
eiive him. The htai day arrived f Pyditaa mt 
biQiightifintb, and mdked anudst the guard* wilba 
mnovi^ b^aatitfied air^ so* the |dace of OBecutiMi. 
Dfamystas was afaRstdy Aae v he wwft eiolttd on a 
mrvmg.^MQone.tfaat waadaawn by ax iriiite hf»aet|( 
9iid aatpeaaiTea^d atttative to the priaonar* Py^ 
duaa came i ht irabhed lightly on tke aciffirid* and 
h^oUbngfor .a timp line affiamtas of hb icteath^ ho 
tinraed ivitk a placid countenance) and addraaard 
Ae speotalats t << My«pf«yers are heani^?' be.crkld^ 
^ die godsare pr<q^iotts , you. kaow» my frknd8>* 
^ that die winda hate been cootravy tiU7eatefday^ 
" Damon could mtt come ^ he ^ould not -conquer 
^ impotsiWiltes : he will be bese iomoiraar ; and 
^ the blood' whadi ta shed to day shall have tan-^ 
*f somed the life of my faknd* O I could I erase 
^'frem your botom& every doubt, every mean sus)- 
^ picion of the honour of the man fcpr whpm I amr 
** about to sufler; I should go to my death even as I' 
^ would to my wedding. Be it sufitcient, in<tbe 
« mean timfe, that my friend will be found noble ;. 
^ that- h& truth is unimpeachable *,;that'fae wilK 
^'Speedily prove k^ that he is now^on Im way»bi|r«' 
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(^ 'rying on, accusing hfmself, the adrerse elaifeMi^ 
** and fortune ; but 1 haste to prerent his speed :— • 
^ Executioner, do your office.'' As hejironoonced 
the last words, a busz began to rise among the re<« 
Bietest of the people ^ a distant voice was l»ard, the 
crowd caught the words, and '< Stop, stop the execu- 
tion !" wms repeated by the whok assemUj; A maa 
came at ftdl speed ^ theidu&ng gave way to h's ap" 
proach : he was mounted oaa steed that almost flew : 
in an instant he was off his horae, oa die scafibid, 
and held Pythias ^raightLy embraced. ^ Tou are 
safe,'' he cried \ << you are safe;, nry friend, my dearest 
<« friend ! the gods be praised, you are safe i I now 
** have nothmg but death to sufibr, and amdeitveTed 
<< from ^tfae anguish of those Teproacbes whkh I 
<* gave myself £or having endangered a life so mudf 
** dearer than my own.'^ Pale, cold, and half* 
speechless in the acmi of his Damon, Pythias te-* 
^lied in broken acceats*--^^ Fatal baste !— Cruel im- 
♦« patience! — What etavious powers have wrought 
<^ impossibilities in your favour ? But I will not be 
*' wholly disjointed. Since I cannot die to save, 
" LwiU not survive ypu." IKonysius heard, be- 
held/ and considered all with astonishment. His 
beairt was touched, he wept, and leaving his throne 
he ascended the scaffold. *> Live, live, ye incora- 
« parable pair P^ he cried j " ye have borne un^uesr 
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^^jtionMit testimony to tbe esuiiQnce of virtue i nd 
<< that virtue equally evince$ die; es^Uteoce of a God 
<* to rew^d it* Live happy, live renowned ! and^ 
«^ O form me by your precepts^ at ye have invit64 
<^ me by your example) to be worthy of Cho pvtidi* 
« pation of so saaed^t friendship/.' 



FiHai Piety nvfordei. 



In ciiiiLjwaiii as it oftga>&l)< out that fatber# 
and soQSb aad bvoikecft ai|d brediooi) take contrary 
liarts ; . M in the hst baitl^of Aetittm* between Au* 
l»stus atfd fifa^.Afiipay, wbinre AHgusSiis. w;^ con- 
qieror, wh^ the pcisomrst as the f^uftpm is» were 
county Ufb IdeteUDs was brought to Augustus* 
whose Ug»9 though mudi changed by anauety and 
ittprisot^n^oty was Ipiown by AtdeUus his son» who 
bad been on tbe coiKrary par^ ; with tears he runs 
into the eoibraces of hi^ father* and turning to Au« 
gustus ; *^ Thi^ is thy enemy^'' said be, <^ he has Afm.^ 
<* served death, but I am worthy of some reward for 
" the service I have done thee \, I therefore beseech 
^< thee,, that, instead of wha^ is owing to me, thou 
<<wouldst preserve thisma^ and cause me to suffer 
^ death iQ bi& atead." Augustiis^ moved with thd 
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piety of the son, though the futher had been 
ipriortal entmy, gave him his life. 



The Jama Story amplified. 

WfiiLB Augustus was at SamoS) after the famou* 
battle of Actium, which made him master of the 
world, he held a council to examine the prisoners 
which had been engaged in Antony's party. Among 
the rest there was bright before hiin an old man^ 
named Metelius, oppro^ed with years and infimu- 
tieS, disfigured with a lot^ beard and a n^lected 
licad of hair, but especially by his clothes, which by 
his ill fortune had become very ragged* The soa. 
of this Metellus was one of the judges^ and he^ had 
great difficulty of ktK>wing his father in the deplorft- 
bie condition in whidi he saw hini. At lasti how- ^ 
ever, having recollected hit features, instead of beirtg^ 
adhanied to own him, he ran to embraee hitn, weep- 
irig bitterly. Afterwards turning towards the tribu- 
nUl, " Caesar,*' says he, '* my father has been your 
•^ enemy, and I your officer*: he deserves to be 
*^ punished, and I to be rewarded. The favour I 
•^ desire of you is either to s.ve htm on my ac- 
** count, or to order me to be put to death with 
*<him.*' AH' the judges w^e touched with c6lli« 
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passion at this aficcting scene ( Octavlus himself 
relented^ and granted to old Metellus his life and 
liberty. 



Tii falfe Hdpplnefs of Tyrautt. 

DiOMTSius was always betraying his unhappi- 
ness. Damodes, one of his flatterers, descanting 
upon his magnificence, his. power, his riches, Dio- 
nysius said to him, ** These things, seem to delight 
^ you ; make a trial of my place, by way of eyperi* 
<|ment/' Damocles was instantly arraye4 in a 
purple robe, was attended by the king's guards \ to 
him all bowed the knee, and in every respect he was 
treated as king. In the midst of his pomp. Dip* 
fiysius ordered a naked sword to be hung from the 
ceiling, by a horse-hair, directly over the^yal 
throne, where Damocles was sitting at a Teast. 
From that moment Damocles lost his appetite, his 
joy vanished, and he begged to be restored to the 
security of his former condition. Dionysius thus 
tacitly acknowledged, that his happiness was poi« 
soned by a constant terrour he was under, of ^ the 
pwiishment be deserved for biscrueltyand ix^ustice. 



\ 
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The fame Story amplified, 

Damocles, one of the courtiers of Dionysius the 
Elder, tyrant of Syracusey was perpetually extolling 
with rapture his treasures, grandeur, the number of 
his troops, the extent of his dominions, the magni- 
ficence of his palaces, and the universal abundance 
of all good things and enjoyments in his possession; 
always repeating, tlnit never mem was he^pier tban 
Dionysius, " Because you arc of that opinion," said 
the tyrant, ^ will you taste and make proof of my 
•* felicity in person P* The oflfer was acceptad with 
joy ; Damocles was placed upon a gc^en bed, co« 
vered with carpets of inestimable value. The side-* 
boards were loaded with vessels <rf gold and siker 5 
the most beautiful slaves, in the most splendid 
habit, stood round him watching the least sigCMtl to 
serv|^ him. The most exquisite essences and per^ 
fumes were not spared : the table was spread wkh 
proportionable magnificence. Damocles was all joy, 
and looked upon himself as the happiest man in the 
world 5 when, unfortunately casting up his eyes, he 
beheld over his head the point of a sword, which 
hufig from the roof only by a single horse-hair. He 
was immediately seized with a cold sweat \ cvcty 
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Mng disappeared in an instant % he cotdd see 
nothing bat the sword^ nor think of any thing b«t 
bis danger. In the height of his fear he desired 
permission to retire^ and declared he would be happy 
te longer. 



Modesty generally a Sign of Merit. 

AMTXQsriTT tells as, that on a resolution to ereet 
a fine palace, an die architects of Greece were sum- 
ffloned to deliTer in their plans, and to propose such 
methods as they intended to adopt in building it« 
After several of them had made very florid ha« 
rangues on the excellence of their art and the supe- 
riority of their pretensions, one of them, who had 
been quite silent, was asked what he had to pro- 
pose ? Upon which he laconically answered, << What 
'* they have said, I will do/' Tins answer appeared 
to hare so much modesty, as well as confidence, 
that he was immediately chosen in preference to the 
lest. 

Use fame Story amplified* 

W£ are told by an ancient writer, that one of 
the States of Greece had resolved upon building a 
magnificent palace, and for that purpose had sum* 
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moaed all the most famous BKbiteots to give in their 
plans, and to propose the Baetbod» they intended tt^ 
pursue in die esiecution of them. Oa the day ap» 
pointed they all met, and each of them was desired* 
to deliver his opinion on the subject. *Qae expa- 
tiated on the necessity of laying a good foundation, 
as the principal part of every building, and that " 
which was to support and secure every other ; a 
second insisted that the body of the superstructure 
ottght to be bold, spacumSi, and conveniem *, a third 
dsKlt i^pon Ae propriety of a beautiful attick story, 
and said that the u|»per part of every edifice was the 
crown of adl the rest. After othen, in the same 
manner, had d«livesed tfadr epmions in the most 
florid and ostentatiocis speeches, and the judges were 
proceeding to theb choice, they observed that there 
was one of the candidates, who had been quite 
silent, attentively Ustening to every thing &e others 
had proposed. Their curiosity ^^as excited to know 
his opinion before they came to, a final determina^ 
tion» and they ascot dingly asiced hem what he had 
to propose ? Without any preface, he bluntly an| 
swered— " What they have said, I will do.'* — This 
short and pithy answer, which at once implied mo- 
desty and confidence, engaged the judges to inquire 
farther into his character, and they found his abili- 
ties so superior to the rest, that they unanimously 
gave him the pref«iEence. 
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On a Subject^ and the Method of treating t^ 

The Definition ; the Cause \ the Antiquity, or 
Novehy ; the Universality, or Locality ; the Efiects i 
namely, the goodness or badness^ or the adTantages 
«r disadvantages. 

X%t, If your subject require explanation^ define qir 
explain it more at large. 

9^j Shew what is the cause of your subject \ that 
isi what is the occasion of it, or what it ^ 
derived from. 

3dj Shew whether your subject be ancient or mo^ 
dem ; that is, what it was in ancient times> 
and what it is at present. 

4tb| Shew whether your subject relates to the whole 
world, or only to a particular part of it. 

Stb, Examine whether your subject be good or bad % 
shew wherein its goodness or badness con«^ 
sistSf and what are the advantages or dU^<« 
vs(Qtages tbat arise from itf 
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Tbi Rulafir treating a Sidj}ect versified. 

If fint your subject definition needj 
Define your subject first, and then proceed : 
Thus Education, more at large defin'd, 
Becomes the culture of the human mind. 
Next, if you can, find out your subject's cause ; 
And ^ew from friience its origin it draws : 
And thus, if Education's cause be trac'd. 
It will be found in love parental plae'd. 
Ancient or niodern may your subject be ; 
Pursue it, therefore, to antiquity .- 
Thus, Education ever will appear 
T' have been the Ancients' first and greatest care* 
Tour subject may to distant nations roam^ 
Or else relate to objects nearer home : 
Thus, different modes of Education yield. 
To every writer's thoughts, an ample field. 
The subject which you treat is good or ill. 
Or else a mixture of each principle : 
Good Education ranks us with the best ; 
While bad degrades the man below the beast. 
And ere your subject a conclusion know, 
Th' advantage or the disadvantage shew. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 



TflK&t arc but few fubjects that will admit of being treated iiC 
iO regular away as to be viewed in all the points set down in tlie 
rules. I have been at no small pains to Collect so many as I have 
done ; and, even in a few of these,! have been obliged to drop 
tome of the points : but as there is not any subject which may 
not be considered in two or three of these points of view, 1 flatter 
myself the method here adopted will be found useful to youn^ 
people, who must generally be furnished with some hints to be 
able to say any thing upon any subject. I have endeavoured aU» 
to place the easiest subject first, but am not sure I have al- 
ways succeeded : I wish the Teacher to use his own judgmeott 
in this respect, to be particularly attentive to the capacity of hia 
pupil, and to give him two, three, or more points, as he finds bit 
capacity equal to it. 

I doubt not but a great degree of stifiaess wiU be somettmea per- 
ceived, by endeavouring to bring all the points to bear on some of 
the subje^ ; but, when it is recollected that the object of the 
present work is not so much to form the style as to furnish 
matter for writing, it is hoped the stiffiiess will be overlooked* 
Sase is the completion of every operation of art» and there£a)^ 
•ugbt not to be eipected ia the begiasiag. 
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1* Oft Education* 

Defin. The culture of the human xnindi as educt*^ 
tion may not improperly be called, has ever 
been considered as one of the most important 
concerns of society* 

Cause, Nor is it wonderful that the parent, who- 
knows how much the happiness of the child 
depends upon its education, should bestow so 
much care and attention upon this momentoua 
article. 

i/ht^. The Greeks and Romans, among whom were 
produced such prodigies of excellence inever^ 
kind of writing, and in every department of 
civil and military life, were remarkably atten* 
tive to Uie education of their children ; inso* 
much that they begaij their education almo^ 
with their birth.. In Sparta, children were 
taken from their mother at a very early period 
of their age, and educated at the publick expence \ 
and the celebrated Roman writer, Quintilian^ 
tdvises those parents who destine their diildren 
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to the Bar^ to choose nurses for them who. hare 
a good pronunciation. 

Novel. Various are the modes of education which 
have been adopted among the the modems \ but 
all of them seem to be greatly inferior to the 
strict discipline and methodical instruction of 
the ancients. 

Umv* In short, all nations pay attention to this es- 
sential duty of parents : even the savage takes 
care to instruct his child in huntingi fishings 
and those branches of knowledge which are 
necessary for him, 

LocaL But in no part of the world has educatioa 
been brought to such perfection as in civilized 
countries : here its importance is properly esti- 
mated ; and in no part of science has the hu- 
man mind been more exerted than in the im- 
provement of education. Locke and Milton, 
the two greatest names of our own country, 
have not thought it unworthy of their atten- 
tion. 

Advan^ Kothing can shew the advantages of a good 
education in a stronger lights than a con^ast 
with the disadvantages of a bad one. A per- 
son of good education has the mind and body 
so cultivated and improved, that any natural 
defects ace removed, and the beauties of both 
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placed in so fine a light, that they strike with 
doubk force ; while one who has had the mis- 
fortune of a bad education, has all his natural 
imperfections remaining ; and to these are 
added artificial ones, arising from bad habits 
or from pursuing wrong studies* The former 
Mgages the attention of those he converses 
^thj by the good sense he shews on every 
subjecti and the agreeable manner in which he 
conveys it : the other disgusts every company 
he comes into, either by his total silence and 
stupidity, (mt by the ignorance and impertinence 
of his observations. The one raises himself to 
the notice of his superiors, and advances him- 
self to a higher rank in life : the other is 
obliged to act an inferior part among his equals 
in fortune, and is sometimes forced to seek a 
shelter for his ignorance among the lowest or* 
ders of mankinds 



2. On Government, 



fiefin. Government is the soul of society : it ie 
that order among rational creatureswhich pro- 
duces almost all the benefits they enjoy. A 
nation ipay be considered as a larga family 4 
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aH the inhabitants are a sort of relatione ; and 
the s^reme power, wherever it is lodged, is 
die common parent of every tniividmL 

Cause. The origin of government is in the nature of 
man. The selfishness of man makes it neces* 
sary to have some power to reatrain it^ and 
this power is government. 

Antiq. Government is as ancient as man. Sacred 
history informs us of kings soon after the floods 
and the most ancient of profane histories gene* 
rally begin with kings. 

Univ^ In every part of the earth where human crea- 
' tares are found, a kind of government is found 
among them ; and this government is generally 
that of kings. 

iiOcaL Almost all the different kinds of govemment 
in the different parts of the worl4, maybe re* 
duced to three ; namely, the Monarchy, the 
Aristocracy, and 'the Democracy. A monar- 
chical government is that where the supreme 
power resides in an absolute King, as in Rus« 
sia and Spain : an aristocratical government is 
that where the power is lodged in the NobleSy 
as it was, till lately, in Venice and Genoa : and 
a democratical govex^nment is that where the 
People give their votes in afiairs of state, or 
choose representatives to vote for them \ as it 
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w»9 fbnnerl7 in HaHamd and iiwi€serUind» and 
is now in the United States of America. 

Advan. The advantages of a monarchy arc the same 
as that of a family where there is but one mas- 
ter ; every thing is executed more speedily, and 
there is less room for parties. The advantages 
of an aristocracy are, that as several men are 
less liable to be deceived in their jugdment than 
one, the errors of one of the nobles may be cor- 
' rected by the wisdom of the others, and thus 
the State will be less liable to be misgoverned. 
The advantages of a democracy are, that as 
every man has a share in the government, every 
man is more respectable, and is less liable to be 
oppressed by laws of his own making than those 
which are made by odiers. 

Disad But each of these governments has its de- 
fects, as well as its advantages. The defect of 
monarchy is this : Men 'who have ho check 
. upon their power are apt to abuse it ; an abso- 
lute monarch may easily mistake his true in* 
terest, indulge his favourites, and oppress his 
people The defects of an aristocracy are of 
the same kind, but greater: if the majority of 
nobles ^re tyrants, and each has his favourite, 
whose interests are in opposition to those of the 
people, the mischiefs of monarchy are multi- 
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plied. But the defeets <tf a demooracy are 
still greater $ for, as every man of abtltMs may 
arise to power by the voice of the people, they 
are in constant danger of anaichy ; that is, of 
bebg without any government at all ; for^ 
where all are equal, they are apt to fall into 
parties, by striving who shall get the superi- 
ority ; and, while this strife continues, there 
can be no regular government. 
How happy, therefore, is Great Britain, which^ 
by uniting these three kinds of government^ 
in a King, the Lords and the Commons, avoida 
the inconveniences, and possesses the advan* 
tages of all ! 



3. On War. 

Diifin. War has very justly, as well as emphati- 
cally, been styled the scourge of mankind* 

Caufe* It has its origin in pride, avarice, envy, and 
revenge ^ and generally ends in cruelty, injus- 
tice, and all sorts of crimes. 

Aniiq* The history of mankind is little Q'ore than a 
history of battles and sieges. In sacred his- 
tory, we read of the violence which filled the 
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csrtfi boibic dw flosdy and wUdi was Ac gfcat 
cause of iluit «oi?cflal detcractin : ami in pro* 
fsae histnrji the first great bctf wludi'can he 
depended OBy i$ the ikge of Troy. 

^NeveL The history of our own time rings with 
the dreadfnl sounds of war i though, perhapa 
it may be questioned ndiether, since the disoo- 
▼ery of gunpowder, wars have cither been so 
bloody or so frequent as they were in andent 
times* 

JDisoiL While war prer^, it is impossible society 
can flourish : that party which is the weakest 
cannot employ a single moment on the liberal 
arts and embellishments of life } dieir whole 
care b engaged, either in repelling the enemy^ 
or in saving diemsehre^ from vicdence, rapine 
asid death : while the victorioua pany, fludied 
with conquest, generally grow more insolent 
and tyrannical, and either piepare for new wars 
or sink into vice and luxury. 

JUum. Bui this miserable state of human nature as 
sot wtliMmt some uses. War, idiich gives a 
loose to the worst passions of human nature^ 
^es frequent opportunities of exercising the 
best* Great conquerors have sometimes been a? 
lemarkabk for their generosity and clemency^ 
as for their intrei»dity and valour. War is some* 
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times undertaken in tbc defence of rirtuet and 
iixc the repreMkm of injiwlipe and lawless 
power ; and then it becomes ju«t and necessarf 
to check the ptide and ambition of a conqueror, 
who, without resistance, would enslave and op- 
press the whole human race ; and war may be, 
therefore, sometimes necessary for the sake oj 
X>eace. Thus God» who sa.ys to the sea, ^^ Thus 
** far shalt thou go, and no farther ! " sets 
bounds to the violence of man, and makes even 
liis worst actions productive of some £Oo<L 



4. Ofi Pcaec^ 

Dfjin. Peace is the ultimate wish of all men . 

Cause. For, however we desire to exercise cur facul- 
: tie^ in the acquiring of knowledge^ Tiches, *t 
hoik)urs, \ye ^il look forward to a state of peace 
ar.cl tranquillity, in which alcme we think we 
can ^njoy them. In this happy state it is that 
the merchant expects to enjoy h's riolics, the 
soldier to be secure from toils and dangers, and 
^^le, statesman to Jay aside liis anxious cares. 
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,4f^iq» So agreeable to the mind of man is a state of 
peace and tranquillity, that all die poets of an- 
tiquity have supposed that this state existed 
originally when man was first created, and that 
it insensibly changed into a worse as men grew 
wicked and depraved : hence the poetical fie- 
^ uons of the Golden Age^ the Silver Age, the 
Brazen Age, and the Iron Age ; which las( 
always means* the present age. Peace on earth 
was the benediction announced by the angels on 
the birth of Christ, the- Prince of Peace, as the 
greatest benefit which could be bestowed on 
man ; and, at his birth, under the reign of the. 
■ Hoipnan Emperor Auguitus, the whole world 
was in a state of peace. 

^Aivcm, Peace gives the human faculties liberty to 
expand themselves -and has generally been 
styled the Nurse of Arts ; for, when a nation is 
at peace, it generally rises to improvements of 
every kind. 

JDisad. But, however desirable peace may be, if it id 
not acompaniedby virtue, it is often productive 
of as many evils as war. The riches acquired 
in peace are apt to give a taste for luxury and 
prodigality, and these generally lead to profli- 
gacy. The quiet and ease men enjoy in peace, 
have a tendency to make them careless and ir* 
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relipom i and diese dispositkms put tbcoi off 
their goardy and make them tiaUe to become % 
prey to ererf other vice. Nay, peace may be 
said naturally to generate war : for (ecarity be- 
gets self sufficiency \ self-suffictency, insolence^ 
and insolence, quarrels. Thus peaeci the most 
desirable thing on earm, by the depravity <^f 
man, wiio is not virtuous enough to bear it, 
becomes in the end productive of the most 
dieadful scourge of buinan natute^ ^ tn^te of 
war. Upon the wholci therefore, we may con- 
elude, that, uridiout religion and virtue, no %ut$ 
can affi>rd true ei^oyment ; and th^ the best 
things on earth, if not properly enjofedf w]|l 
often be productive 9f the iforit, 



5i On Toutb^ 

Defin. Youth has ever been looked upm oa. the 
happiest part of human life. It is tq this early 

« 

stage of our existence that age looks back iritb 
regret, and contemplates the thousand satisfac- 
tions that are now no more^ 

(iiuse. In youth the world is new i every object 
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m 

has the recommendation of novelty. The per- 
fidy of the world is then unknown *, and all 
things, but our parents and teacherSf seem to 
wear an agreeable aspect, and to invite us to the 
indulgence of our desires* 

jtdvan. But youth has not only a thousand imagi« 
nary pleasures ; it has many real advantages, 
which are denied to almost every other stage of 
life. Youth is the season for improving in 
knowledge, for forming the mind, for gaining 
such accomplishments as make us agreeable or 
useful to others, and consequently for form- 
ing our fortune. What a golden age is that 
which affords us such opportunities of laying up 
happiness for riper years I and how ought we ta 
prize that part of our existence on which so 
much of our future happiness depends I 

jgtisaJ* But, with all the advantages and pleasures 
of youth, it is certainly the most critical period 
of our lives*^ A thousand dangers surround it 
on every side. The inexperience of youth is 
liable to be deceived to its ruin. Its fondness 
for pleasure is apt to beget a dislike to study ; 
and its hatred of restraint often leads it to the 
indulgence of bad habits, which can never be 
eradicated. An improper tutor, a bad book^ 
or a vicious companion, may often lay the 

G 7, 
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foundation of the greatest mUfortunes in life. 
If such bs the critical attuatioii of youth, how 
necessary is it for parents to he careful of the 
icducatioa of their -children ! and how incum* 
bent is it on ehildfen to be atfeeattre to the in* 
;8trttctions of their parents and teachers I If those 
things are the dtairest to tii, which, when once 
lost, can never be recovered, how superlatively 
dear to us ought to be the time of our youths 
which is so soon gone, and, when gone, is so 
irretrievable ! To which we may add, that 
tliose who misspend their youth, by wasting 
their time, and neglecting to cultivate good 
hibits, give shrewd signs that, as they advance 
in life, they will be guilty of the same neglect 
and dissipation in every future stage of it. 



e. On Old Agt. 

Defin. Ott> Age is a state to whidi all aspire, 
though' so few attain k* It is di^ stage of hu- 
man life in whidi the mind acquires strength, 
though the boly grows weaker ; a stage ia 
wUch the form zx gains rc^ct^ wMk the ktter 
lo>es it. 
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Causff. Nochifig can be more agreeable to good sense 
than to rcspecl those vho« by their experi- 
ence, must be viser tlian the generafitf ttf man-i 
kind$ nor can any thkig be more cooaonant t^« 
pdkenessaad husiantty* than to alleviate the^ 
kifirmtties of chose who> by their age, are moie 
more helptesa ud less Jiappy than the rest of 
the world* 

Antiq. Age has erer been held :in veneration by the 
greatest and wisest of nations ; and those who 
hare dcsfx^ed it> have been looked Upon as de- 
ficient in good-breeding a$ in humanity. The 
Greeks and Romans, the most polished and 
sensible people on earth, were remarkable for 
the respect they had for age *, and the Jews and 
Christians, the only, people who have been fa- 
voured with divine revelation, are a thousand 
times admonished m the Sacied Scriptwres tp 
honour old age. 

Jidvan. Age, theiffaie, hascertahi privileges which 
afford it a certain d^ree of hapj^ness suitable 
to a latser stage of hiwnan liie. Age is natu^ 
raUy the teacher and comseUor of yovth, and 
is attes<fed with the pkasure and satisfaction 
such a superiority necessarily brings along' 
with it. It is exempted £ram many of those 
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trials to which youth is exposed, and in which 
so many .unfortunately fall a sacrifice. • 

Disad. These advantages, however, arc only the 
companions of a virtuous old age ; for when 
the latter part of life is still accompanied by the 
vices of the former, it must be as miserable as it 
is despicable. When this is the case, age must 
be much more unhappy than youth : it wants 
many of those satisfactions which are attendant 
on the earlier stages of life, and is often ac- 
companied by such infirmities as render life a 
burden \ infirmities which nothing but religioQ 
' and virtue can support, and which nothing but 
death can entirely cuje. 



7. Oh Friendship^ 

.Btjin. Friehqship is an afiectlonale union of Iwo 
persons, of nearly the same age, the same situ- 
ation in life, the s^me sentitmenU, and (as some 
writers will ha^e it).of the same ser« 

€ause* Friendship is in the nature of man* As 
man is a social creature, it is no wonder he 
should love to associate with those of similar 

; disposition, and to attach himself to that per- 
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won wiio 18 aioti Iflcc Kitrt* if . This ittiduiie&t 
natorallj produpes reci|mcal acta of kindncMi 
^faich b^ct chat imion we callfiieaddup. 

Aftiif* The antieat writers.of ouNnditji^ fuO oC 
enconrittms on f rieiiddiip> while the poets aind. 
historians a^nnd with, the brightest esQunpIea. 
of it : the ^ndship. of David, and Jpaatbaa 
in the sacred writings, of Achilles and Pa« 
Iroclns in Hpmer, and <rf IXivm and Eurjahis, 
inyirgil, shew how st|rong.an attachment may 
he formed by two persons of the same ses» and 
to what a degree of ent|in#iasm,this attachment 
j^ sometimes carried^. Nay, some of tbe an-^ 
eients ^ so £ur as tp, say^, that we may be un- 
jnpt to others for the sake of our friend : this 
sentiment is of die most dangerous tendency, 
Mod ought always to be opposed by the much 
sounder max}m : — Socrates is. my firiend; Plater 
is my friend \ Iwt Troth is ttitt mose my 



^avel Tlie modems, indeed, seem to hare abated of" 
dits. enthusiasm of friendship, but have not en* 
rirely extinguished it. Shining instances might 
be i>rodttced, from modern history, of the force 
of friendship $ nor are our own times, dege« 
nerate as they are supposed to be, entirely 
without them. 

ji/ham^ There are strong reasons in the nature of maii< 
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why friendship should form sa comqpicif ous a 
pan of his character. Every one fiiuU himself 
• so much in need of a ^person in whom* he can 
jcoafide \ he finds his jpys so much increased^ 
and his sorrows so much abated, whe^ shared 
by a 4<icere friend, that it is no wonder we find 
few people of sentiment without a person they 
jcan call a friend* 

S^isad* hint, however advaat^ous it may be te have 

a stoeere friend, it is dangerous to have a false 

;'<mev' Infidelity ^« in ftdendsl^ip has been the 

' Ibufrfationof many tragedies; aiid history is 

' foil of the fatal consequences of it. The 

strongest -friendships -ai^ generally forined in 

'- youth, when we are the least capable of choos- 

ki^u fviendf and a greater ^misfortune cannot. 

:be£il a generous youth, than to make a wrong 

( choice ; for such a one will find it a hard task 
to'give up his firioid, tboi^gh he must do it, or 
be involved in his crimes. " Try your friend 
before you choose him,*': is the wise caution of 
all ages and nations % and Dr. Young greatly 
illustrates, and enforces this caution in his^usual 
m^terly manner,whcn he says, 



s 



Friendship *$ the wme of life ; but fjrieodih.'p siw 
i ^.either strong nor sweo). 
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Defin. D&AMATicK Entertainments ar^ so.Uj^Iya 
picture of the actions and passions of m44i)cincl, 
that they have been the favourite amusement 
in evexy ^e and nation in which civiliz..ta>ii 
has been cultivated, and the arts and sciences 
encouraged and improved, 

Qausei Nor is it woifderful that a ^species of er.ter- 
tainutent^ 40 imposing and afiimat^d, should so 
captivate the insagination and affect the pas- 
sion« , If.the historica] nainrtive of any sjngu- 
lar trinsactipn engages our atteotipn and in- 
terests us. in, the event, how much n^rcmust 
- we be engaged in ihejfcpresentatioo pi a trans- 
action, where the incidents are not only more 
surprising thartrany thing we.n\ee,t with in his- 
tory, but the passions &nd scntimiwits which ac- 
company them are heightened and Invigorated 
by beautiful pqetry, anil»ated promj^iciation 
and forcible action. , 

jifiiiq. The Athenians were so enthusrsstically fond 
of dramatick entertalnrnents, that they became 
one of the principal concerns of the Stite. 
Taxes were levied for tT.e support of them, 



and the publick were adixutted to diem wl^Mfttl 
distinction. The Romans^ too, wcfre greatly 
devoted to the amusements of lite Theatre. 

^niv. Naj» we "find cfven the most sa^ge nations 
lunre sonu^ing like dramatick entettaanmentSy 
accompanied by songs and dances, representing 
the heroick exptoits of their leaders in war. 
f. Bttt the powerful effects which.dramatidk re- 
presentations have on the minds and morals of 
the peoplct lead ns nataraUy to a reflection on 
the delicacy with which they ought to be 
written. If the beauties of poetry, the snr- 
prise of incident, ind the force of action are 
xinited, to favotir the laces of human natute, (o 
«Dake the licentious gaietf of die fashionable 
world ajppear agreeable and umting, and dhe 
iober, modest andrc^tUar conduct of the vir- 
tuous and religious #oild formal, sour and dis* 
gusting ; if this be the genelral object tif that 
]$pectes of dramatick tepresentatxon csdled Co« 
medy, we shall easily see how disadvantagooua 
it must be to the monds ci society \ and as 
Theatres ate under the management of men 
whose sole object is money, we may easily 
conceive they will favour the xrkag of Aose 
pieces which will bring the most prdfit ; and^ 
consequently, if the publick taste be vicioud^ 
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6^7 wiB) as orach as powble, hrowe that yn- 
ekma tastcy as the likeliest method.of obtaining 
uKir 0i9^ct» 



• On Fables and AlUgmts* 

Defin. FABLBi and Allegories are lively represent- 
ations of the actions and passions of man^ un* 
der the borroi^rcd characters of brutes or inani- 
mate beings, and have always ranked among 
the most useful compositions of mankind. 

Cause* The reason whjr moral writers so early 
adopted this mode of instruction is obvious. 
Repxssentifig the pa$sionSy virtues and vices of 
human natux€» under the weU-known charac- 
ters of brutes, pleases us by our perceiving the 
likeness between them, and instructs us by in* 
diicing us to apply the moral to ourselves. Dis- 
agreable truths always strike us more forcibly 
when we do not think them aimed at us, as we 
are not so much on our guard against them^ 
a^d do not feel that resentment, which is so 
aatural to us when we ate personally accused 
of our failings. Thus the parable of the Rich 
lilan and the Ewe Lamb^ in the Holy Sciip^ 

H 
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tures, struck Oavid much more poDi!erf uUj thao 
if Nathan had openlj rq>roached him with 
aduhery and murder j and the fable oi the Fox 
and the Crow gives us a stron^r idea of the 
power of flattery, than the most ingenbus dis- 
course in the world could do. 

* 

'Antiq. The fables of ^sop, who lived so early a» 
six hundred years before the coming of Christy 
still form an agreeable vdiicle of instnictiod 
to youth ; nor have the inventive faculties of 
later ages been able to furnish us with a better 
mode of laying the foundation of moral and 
useful truth. 

Advan^ From a consideration of the efficacy of fableis 
and all^ories in the inculcating of moral le&- 
son$> we are natursJiy led to adniire the wis- 
dom and goodness of God in giving us so 
many beautiful and strikii^ examples of them 
in the parables of the New Testament. What 
can better shew us the necessity of a good dis- 
position for the reception of religious truths^ 
than the parable of the Sower, who wait forth 
to sow, and scattered the seed upon different 
ground ? What can better display the tender 
and amiable disposition of our Maker, than the 
parable of the Lost Sheep? What caa better 
exhibit the parei^ tendcmess of our Almighty^ 



'i 
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Father, dian the story of the Prodigal Son ? 
And what can give us a more awful account of 
the last judgment, and the necessity of prepar- 
ing for k, dnn the paraUe of die Ten Virgina ? 
These imprint the most striking images on the 
mind, and gtvc a form and substance to reli- 
gious and moral truths, which would not be so 
VtU reiftiembered, nor have so powerful an eflect 
ont'the heart, though inculcated in the best 
chosen words in the world. 

Ihtts, what at fim sight seems to be only a sportive 
and amusing^ method of instructing us, appears^ 
ttpon examsBatioii, to be the most efficacious 
)lat can becoiifeivedby the mind of man 



K). On 

Defin. Books aire the great vehicles through which 
the knowledge of one part of the human specie# 
is conveyed to the other. 

Came. Books, like many other noble discoveries^ 
have their origin in the necessities of human 
nature. The wants of men soon induced diem 
to put these wants into writing, that othera 
might be informed of their wsmts, and iiuluced 
to supply them. 
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^^Wy. No fpcmer, thcrrfore« woe men fomied lata 
society, and inclined to cultivate knowledge^ 
tban books were written to communicate it. 

JNMl The com»»aicttion of knoiilcdggf howierer , 
«■• compafattvelj slow till the^ ^soovery of 
pnDtitig in the fi£t«eatb century $ since which 
^am books have been so amagjn^y OMibiplied, 
and knowledge so widely dispeised> dat joint- 
ing may be Md to have £ociDpd a new efoch io 
society* 

AJhrnn. By books» that scieaee which is dispersed 
tlwooghoot the hi^nan race becomes die pro- 
perty of every iadividttals and thus ttiathat 
every individttal has an opportunity of miprov* 
ing himself by the joint labours of the whdo 
species : they bring, ikm most ancient times to 
our view» as if they were present, and, like a 
telescopsi enable as to see the most distant 
places and transactions as if diey were directly 
under our eyes. 

Disad. But, as books are written by men, they are 
as various in their meriu ; and, to the disad- 
vantage of human nature, it may be observed^ 
that as there is a great deal of evil among man- 
kind, so there are a great many bad books in 
the world« This observation naturally leads us 
to reflect how careful we ought to be in the 
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doiceofour books. If bad companions wHl 
both disgrace and corrupt us>80 will bad books* 
If we are ashamed of being seen with a person 
wt yK^4u$Cf99fpiMwc not tt> be as nmeli ashaniw 
to be Aen penufaif an ill bodi i Ceminly : 
t» ditfie who understanil humati mitme will 
.6iln»iui'<iliiwleto mm wdn .migci m dbsad- 
^tM^fgtf 1b ' flwc V vf tw hwAs we fcsd and 
«»Siildili|ra»b7itfaecDmpafiy wekeep. There 
is no mistakp jpore common among youag 
jpwpX^i than thaut -ol -supposing, that if . they 
have a nMiltiplicity of bt^oks* they must neces- 
sarily hare a great deal of knowledge; The 
contrary to ihis is often the truth : a great 
numbev of ill-chofea books confuse the rnind^ 
and form no regular consistent chain of in* 
stf uction } while a few of the best books afford 
^u clear ideas of what it worth knowing, with* 
cut loading the mind with what is impertinent 
or noxious. If I were asked what are f hofe 
books which are . the moft indispensaUe in a 
polite education, I should answer, three histo- 
ries and three epick poems ^ namely,the History 
of Greece, of Rome, and our own country ; 
and the Iliad of Homer, the ^neid of Virgil, 
and the Paradise Lost of Milton. 
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^ 11. On JrtfftUit^ 

tarioiis prodttcttom of nttvfe, yiemng |ilaces 
eddmccd in luiior|r> obtemng "die dtfferent 
Cttstomk «ttd wmoaen of Ae diffiBMBt' inhabU 
tsotts of the worUV «>^ MAK of the Mgheft gra^ 
ttficatkMit of irii^diebiiQim orind k oipabk. 

Ctfv/if. This irises from tbat principle of curiosity 
which is ingrafted in the nature of man ; that 
principle, which) Dr. Johnson teUs us, is oat 
of die most certain and permanent characterise 
ticks of a rigorous intellect. ^ The love of novel- 
ty, says Mr. Addison, is implanted in us by ottr 
Maker, diat he might encourage us in the pur- 
suit after knowledge, and engage us to search 
into die wonders of his creation ; and nodiing 
can more gratify this inquisitive pvopoisity 
than travcHing. 

.4ntiq. Those among the ancients who studied plu^ 
losophy, and inquired deeply into human na- 
ture, were remarkable for visiting foreign coun^ 
tries. Almost all the celebrated philosophers 
of Greece travelled to Egypt, and many of dkem 
to India, in search of knowledge. AnacharsiSy 
the Scythian, who so much exodled bis coufl- 
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flrTmcot li^M £uBOtts for lus tnTcb into Gfficoey 
;uid for ^)e great iminroTenient hederiredfrom 
&9( highly improTed and elegant spot. 

MtoeL But the modcna hare gone for beyond the 
aneknts in their risits to the dtflerent parts of 
tlie world : the ancients had a much smaller 
worid to visit llian the modems \ and the im- 
pwrfart state of navigation made erea that 
tmaUer world less wktiUfSsaxk it is at present: 
while the modemst by thdr surprising improve- 
ment in naval ardiitectnret and their superior 
knowledge of the properties of the loadstone^ 
have made the ocean a high road of communi* 
cation with all the inhabitants of the globe, 

Umv. A coQimunication with distant places by tra* 
vcUiog is by no means umversaL Those na* 
tioQs only who ate in ah^h stato of improve- 
ment, have their curiosity awdkeaod sufficiently 
to hiduce them to undergo the inomveniences 
and daggers of long joumies) for the sake of 
, uoittutng Imowledge. How astonishing is it 
Aat the great and populous nations of China 
and India* ahmild never travel westward to the 
polished nations of Europe ! This is a full refut- 
ation of all their boasted wisdom* 

Ifctil. The nations of Europe show their superior* 
ity to the rest of the worlds by their voyages 
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nni tnmh to the remotest corners of the |Iobe^ 
for the purpose of accumulating curiottii and 
useful knowledge. 

jtdvxm. The advantages of this disposition are ob- 
Tious. By examining the several opinions, and 
observing the diflFerent customs and manners of 
Ac dtficrcnt nations of the carA, we are not 
orfy gratifying our curiosity, bttt imprtlring 
our knowledge of mankind ; a kno#fcdge 
wliich must be gained by actually convers- 
ing with them. Travelling takes away our 
surprise at opinions and manners difierent from- 
our own, and leads us to make proper allow- 
ahces for them : and as every nation has 8<taie- 
thing in common with otliers, and somethmgr 
peculiar to itsett^ we are ensiled, by a stttvey 
of tfacm^ to ooApate «beir advantages and 4i6* 
advantages, and to gfcan firom tfaem wiiat i% 
worthy of bea^^ iimtatod. in short, as Dr. 
jebnsoa observes, tdt travel fans its advaAf a|;e8 : 
if the passenger visits better countries, he ftiay 
learn to improve his owi ; and if fortune tar- 
ries hiAi to worse^ he may k«m to eiQoy ik 
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12, OnPoetr}^ 

Defin. PoET&T 18 that proportional arrangement of 
different syQables, which produces a pkasing 
melody tQ the ear, 

Qausu So delightful is this melodf > when happilf 
jMPComplishcd> that it was thought to derire its 
ODgm from Heafen \ and we find poets» both 
Mcie^ and modenit begin their Terse with in- 
Toking some muse or inspiriQg power to assist 
diem in their task. This may be called the 
poetical origin of poetry \ but eren (diiloso- 
pherst who do not trace it quite so high» sup* 
pose that there is a kind of enthusiasm which 
inspires every good poet. 

jtfiiij. This is cer^un, that the most ancient pipce^ 
of writing thajt remain to us are poetick % as if 
men no soon^ began to speak, than they per- 
eeiTcd the suavity smd harmony of speaking in 
aumbers* 

Ntmd. The first attempts, indeed^ were rude ) and 
this art, like aH others, never attained any de« 
gree of perfection till a certain degree of civili* 
zation had polished and refined society. 

Vnrv. So universally does the taste for poetry pre- 
vail^ that we find ^e ronotest and least cull^ 
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Tated nations have their compositions in verse ^ 
- and even barbarians and savages have their war 
songs, which record the heroi^k deeds of th€ir. 
ancestors. 

Jtocal» It has been a favourite opinion with some 

philosophers that poetry, like the other fine 

•arts, is only found in perfection in warfn cfl"» 

mates. Andent history, indeed, saems t& fa-* 

' 'Vonr <hii opinion ; as Hohier, iTfrgil, and'Ho- 
tace, were natives of tSreece ind ttaly : But 
moderti 'hUt<wy mforms Us df Shatespearc, 
Milton, *Dr]^len and Pope, in our own country, 

'" who mayVte wiA the ancients in every species 
of poetick coftfposition* 

Advan* The advantages we derive, frpm .ppetry are 
so many, that it is no wonder it is so generally 
;^ cultivated: it pleases the ear, it assists the me- 
ItnDry ; it gives beauty and energy to ptous^ 
innral, and heroick sentiments \ and has there- 
fore altvays been adopted in the service of the 
Deity, and in the praise of great men. The 
•Psalms of David are poetick hymns to the Al- 
mighty, and the Hymns of Orpheus arc dedi- 
cated to the heathen gods. 

!Qisad. These are the true uses of this divine art ; 
but as iman is prone to turn the best things to 
the wortt tises, poetry, instead of assisting and 
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onforeii^ Tiftuct has been too often enlisted 
irito t)ie setTice of vice. It may indeed be with 
tmltl^.obseiTedydiat the best poetry in all Ian* 
^ages is that which has a tendency to virtae^ 
and that Yi«ioii8. poets are never in the first class 
of. writers : but still so much poeticfc genius has 
be^ pf ostitui^d to bad purposesy that we can* 
n^t he i#o tmth on our guard agfiost the se- 
duOHve power <^ this art 4 for it may with 
dcuth, be 9ffirjaed» that the most dangerous 
dress which falsehood ca(i wear is fine poetry. 



13. On Painting. 

Dejfift. Patot-ing is the art of representing any ob- 
jects we wish to imitate, by means 6f * such 
colours as appear on the objects themselves. 

'Cause, That painting should be held in such esti- 
mation, wiU scarcely be wondered at by those 
who consider the pleasure and utility which it 
produces. The vivid idea which it instantane- 
ously conveys, either of a person or transactioui 
gives it a power of imprcssitig the imagination, 
and exciting the passions, which must render it 
jof great importance to society. 
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Antiq: It is highly probable, as Mr. Addison ob^ 
servcsi that painting is more ancient than writ- 
ing ; for as the sight is the most perfect and the 
most delightful of all our senses, it Is very na- 
tural to suppose men would soon b^;in to imi- 
tate those objects which gave thein {deasure, 
that they might enjoy them in iouigiaatioii 
when the objects themselves wcfc absent.— 
Accordingly we find accounts of psMi^iig an4 
statues in the remotest ages of antiquit • 

Sovel. As we have no remains of the art of painting 
among the ancientSi we cannot so well estimate 
it as their poetry \ but If we may judge by their 
statues and seals, vrhich are still extant, n^e 
* must conclude that their painting was equally 
excellent ; though it is difficult to im^ne thftt 
it was in greater perfection in Greece audi. 
Rome, than it was in Italy under Raphael^ 
Titian and Michael Angelo, 

Z^ohi. The remotest nations, as well as the rtmotest 
iages, have practised painting ; but, for want of 
being accompanied by other studies, their pic- 
tures are exceedingly deficient in the principal 
requisites of the art. This is apparent in the 
Chinese paintings, which shew glaring colours^ 
but neither light nor shade, perspective nor 
expression* 
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Local. To the hcmour of our own country, aa^tfae 
taste of our sovereign, this art has risen in 
England, within these few years, to a degree 
of perfection abnost unrivalled. 

Advan. The advantages of painting are so nume- 
rous, that we cannot be surprised it has so 
many votaries and admirers. It strengthens 
friendship and benevolence, by bringing an 
absent person, that is dear to us, to our view : 
it gratifies our curiosity, in shewing us the like- 
ness of those persons who have signalised them- 
selves in former ages \ and gives us a beautiful, 
a strong, and a lasting idea of any transaction 
of which we had before but a confused and in* 
distinct one : in short, it speaks to the mind 
uistantaneottsly, expresses an object power- 
fully, and remains in the imagination perpe- 
tually. 

Disad. What a pity is it that this art, so beautiful and 
useful, should, like the other fine arts, be found 
sometimes subservient to vice ! but as those 
vriio cannot read may be instructed by good pic- 
tures, so the most grossly illiterate may be cor- 
rupted by bad ones* This must not induce us 
to condemn the proper use of the art, but the 
abuse of it \ for it is an observation as old as 
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Ari&totk, that the ccnrrupttmi of the best things 
produces the worst. 



14. On Mustek. 

Defin. MusiCK is an harmonious arrangement of 
agreeable sounds, that delight the ear, and ex- 
cite pleasing emotions in the mind. 

Cause. The origin of musick is in the nature of man. 
We are so framed, that we cannot but be 
pleased Mrith melodious sounds \ and this plea«- 
sure answers so many good -and useful pur- 
poses, that we shall not be surprised this art 
has been so much cultivated and admired in all 
civilised nations 

/jfntiq* The remotest ages of antiquity ^ve tesdnaony 
"%^ to the important influence of musick. The most 

ancient compositions are hymns» odes and 
songs } and the Greeks, if we believe their 
poets and historians, were as great proficients 
in this ^xti aa in those of poetry, painting, and 
statuary.. 

N$veL The musick of the modems is said by some 
to excel that of the ancients, and by others to 
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fall much bdow it. If what they call counter- 
point be an excellence in iiiU8ick» it U certain 
the modems excel the ancientSi a$ the ancients 
were entirely ignorant of it : besides, as we ex- 
cel them so much in the number and perfection 
of musical instruments^ it would be extremely 
strange if we should be inferior to them in the 
art itself. 

Univ. 411 nations, die most barbarous as well as the 
most ofiitised, ItaTC a reKsh for musick. Their 
dances afe refulated by something like mea- 
MHred so«nds» and th6y are ^eased beyond mea- 
sure with such ptaiii simple tunes as are suited 
to their simple stato of society. 

Local. Italy, in this as wdl as in the other fine arts, 
has generally excelled the rest of Europe ; though 
Germany seems of late to be exerting herself, 
and not without hope of becoming Ker rival. 

Advan* The advantages of musick do not stop at ihe 
pleasure it gives the ear; it unites with the 
sentiment ; and gives language a force and 
beauty which recommends it to the heart : it 
disposes the mind to devotion, or rouses it to 
action ; and has, therefore, always been used in 
religious ceremonies and the evolutions of naar* 
tial exercise ; but one of its greatest advantages 
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U that soothing tranquillity which it gives to 9^ 
disturbed and agitated mind. 

piiaJ. As musick has an effect on the passions, it i$ 
Mppoied that improper musick may have a bad 
influence on the morals* The ancients tell 
strange stories of the efl^ccts of musick on the 
manners of the people ; but as no such effects 
are perceived among the moderns, we may 
conclude they are exaggerated. It is incum* 
bent, however, on those who perceive them* 
selves disposed to evil, by an^ kind of musickj 
to avoid indulging in it, as they would if 
tp evil by any other occasion* 



15* On Commerce. 

Defih. Commerce is the exchange of one thing for 
another : it is giving a thing we can spare for 
something that we want, and by that means 
supplying the wants of each other. 

'Cause. The origin of commerce, therefore, is in the 
wants of mankind. Providence has supplied one 
country ^ith commodities which are wanted 
in another, and has thus invited them to com- 
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merce for their mutual interest. The furs, the 
deali the iron, and the pitch, so plentifully pro- 
duced in the north of £urope, are wanted in 
the southern climates ; and the wine, oil, silks^ 
and spices of the south, are exchanged for them> 
to the mutual benefit of each country. 

Antiq, Commerce is as old as society. No sooner 
are men formed into large bodies, and are ac-» 
quainted with the productions of other coun- 
tries, than they naturally desire to purchase 
them with the products of their own. Hence 
we find commerce among the most celebrated 
nations of antiquity, and particularly the Phoe- 
nicians, whose Tynan purple was famous 

* 

throughout the world. 

Novel. But the commerce of the ancients was trifling 
compared to that of the moderns, who, from 
the extensive cultivation of the arts, and the 
wonderful improvements in navigation, have 
made commerce the great source of the wealth 
of nations. 

Univ. There is scarcely a corner of the world that 
has not some kind of commerce ^ from the 
Eskimaux Indian in America with his furs, to 
the most distant inhabitants of the empires of 
China and Tartary ; but the grand emporium 
of the whole world is Great liritaln. 

I 2 
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Advan. To enumerate all the advantages of com- 
merce, would fill a volume : but some of the 
greatest are, that it infuses a spirit of industry ; 
it produces opulent merchants, manufacturers 
and traders, who, by their riches, acquire an 
independence favourable to liberty ; it excites 
to ingenuity in the mechanick atts, and forms 
an intercourse with other nations^ which has a 
tendency to remove prejudices and promote 
. civilization. 

Diiad. But, with all these advantages, it may be ob- 
served, that where trade totally engages the at* 
tention of a country^ and where every other 
advantage is sacrificed to it, that country often 
loses its patriotism, neglects the fine arts, aud 
becomes enslaved to a poorer but a more mili- 
tary people. This has been the case with the 
Dutch \ but Great Britain seems to have pre- 
served the happy medium in this as well as in 
other points. A dread of sacrificing too much 
to trade gave occasion to that remarkable ez^^ 
olamation of Mr. Hardinge, in. the House of 
Commons, ** Perish Commerce, so we preserve 
the Constitution !'' 
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16. On the Einls of Gaming. 

Defin. Plating at games of Hazard, and especially 
for sums of importancCi is big with evils of the 
" most enormous kind. 

Sause, A love of gaming lies deep in the superstW 
tion, seliishne^i and folly of human nature. 
What but superstition can lead us to believe 
that there is such a being as Fortune, or such 
a power as Luck, which presides over games of 
chance ? What but avarice, and an opinion of 
our own worthiness, can make us imagine that 
we are the favourites of this being / What 
but the rankest foUy and stupidity can induce 
us to risk a sum, the loss of which would make 
us completely miserable, for the chance of get« 
ting one which would not make us completely 
happy ? 

Antiq* The superstition, selfishness, and folly, whid^ 
lie at the bottom of gaming, have been the vices 
of all ages ; and all ages have produced votaries 
to this fictitious goddess, few of which have 
escaped becoming, at last, her victims The 
ancient moralists are full of their dissuasions 
from this pernicious practice^ and severe laws 
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were enacted by the Roman Emperors against 
it. Almost ail modern nations have done the 
same , but» till the vices that produce it are 
rooted out of the heart, there is but tittle hope 
of preventing it by penal laws. 

Univ* Gaming seems to have been the vice of all 
ages and nations, and of all ranks of people. 
The poor arc addicted to it, as well as the rich : 
and^ though they cannot aspire to the Faro and 
the Hazard table, they can indulge their super- 
stition, self-opinion, and folly, by a game at 
Cards, or a share in the Lottery. 

Duad* The disadvantages of a propensity to gaming 
are innumerable, and have been admirably de- 
lineated by moral and religious writers. At pre- 
sent, perhaps, it may be quite sufficient to make 
a few observations, which are not to be so gene- 
rally n^et with. One of these is, that it is an ene- 
my to all laudable exertions for the bettering of 
our fortune by honest industry ; for, who v^ill 
think of labouring to acquire riches, or study 
trade or commerce, who hopes to get them by 
the turn of a card or a die ? Anotlier is, that it 
implies a hardness of heart, and want of sym- 
pathy for our fellow-creatures ; for, who that 
has a grain of humanity can enjoy a fortune 
got by gaming, which has made him that lost 
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it miserable in the extreme ? The last iS| thaC 
gaming is an enemy to God| who has forbid us 
to coret our neighbour's goods ) and accord- 
ingly we find» that no man who has raised him* 
self by talents and industry, no man remarkable 
for a feeling heart, no man who has been atten- 
im to religious duties^ was ever found to be a 
gamester* 



11. On Cbivairf. 

Defin. CRtvALUT is a subject which has often e»« 
gaged the attention of the philosophical histo* 
rian ; and very deservedly, as it forms one of 
the most singular, as well as one of the most 
beautiful features of the human character. 

Chivalry was a system of knighthood which en« 
gaged its votaries to a strict attention to reli- 
gion, an ardent desire to relieve the distressed 
from the oppression of tyrams, and a peculiar 
passion for vindicating the fair sex from the 
violence and injustice they were liable to. 

CbtMfi. The original motives to chivalry appear to 
have been a love of justice and humanity. The 
knights-^errant were young men of distinction) 
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who^ from a spirit of adventure and general 
benevoleiioe, devoted themselves to the service 
of the distressed. 

Jfifig. This species of ktHghjtbood hegio spoo after 
|he Crusadesj and it » gCA^aUy s^^nposed that 
the iKHtny gs<«it acbiey^oMtats md strangp ad« 
t^yi^HS^ wbieh hAj^p^»i at that vwderful 
period gave rise to it i for they i^i^rafeeeed in 
the youth of those times a thirst of fame, and a 
desire to distinguish themselves by generous 
actions, till then unknown. 

^Advan The advantages of chivalry were very great 
at the time it iiegan ; Europe was then divided 
ipto a y^ mjasobct^oi fetty stat^i M4q^9<iMt 
,<»f l^acJiptJMir^ ^Uch we^ atopst in A poiutinu^ 

-l^t^ of war. Hm^ the Ia»r«. wue wcA and 
iil administgredy mi had not fot^ enough to 
^9Xxw^ tk^ violence of |ndivi<jUials» who nften^ 
|n open defiance of them, cominitted the great- 
^ a^ts of injustice and barbarity ; and Prov- 
idence seems to have raised up the adventurers 
of those limes to make up in some measure for 
the d^^iency of the laws. 

Dlsad. But as the most generous designs may be 
(Carried to excess, and the best institutions may 
by abuse become hurtful and absurd,so chivalry, 
by the vices and follies of its votaries, degene* 
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rated into a senseless and romantick passion, 
which at last became the ridicule of the whole 
world. 

The spirit of chivalry remained longer iii 
Spain than in any other part of Europe, till the 
Don Quixote of Cervantes extinguished it eyen 
A^Cf and seems to have put a period to its 
existence. But though the ancient chivalry was 
entirely extinguished, there arose out of its 
ruins a spurious kind of chivalry, called gai* 
lantty* This consists in a certain complaisance 
and deference to the fair sex, to which they are 
certainly entitled, but, by being carried too far, 
is just as absurd as the notions of knight- 
errantry. Women were taught to believe that 
they were goddesses, who ruled tlie affairs of 
this world as they pleased ; and thus, by exag- 
gerating their power beyond all bounds, it was 
in reality lessened and made ridiculous. Hence 
that attention and deference, that tenderness 
and attachment, which are due to females, have 
degenerated into a system of flattery, hypocrisy, 
and seduction. 
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18. Oa PhUosophj. 

Defin. Philosophy, in itsoriginal language, signi- 
fies the love of wisdom : but its signification 
now extends to the study of Nature in ail her 
various departments, whether material, animal^ 
rational, or moral \ so that all inquiry into the 
nature of things is termed Philosophy. 

'Causi' The reason with which man is endowedi and 
the curiottty which is implanted in him, must 
necessarily induce him to the study of Nature. 
The world in which he is placed, surrounded 
with so many shining spheres above his head, 
adorned with so many beautiful plants, trees^ 
and flowers, inhabited by so many and such 
Tarious animals, must infallibly rouse his cu- 
riosity to inquire into their several qualities^ 
and make him a natural philosopher ; while the 
relation he stands in to his fellow-creatures^ and 
ihe several duties he finds himself engaged in, 
as a parent or a child, a master or a servant, 
a king or a subject, obliges him to study these 
relations, and so to become a moral philoso- 
pher. 

^iq. So natural are these inquiries to man, tb^ 
<he earliest ages of the world were not without 



pB fl o nyh crst . Kq sooner had aocietice 

risen to » qertsuko 4^pr<;eof ciwiii:at»QP and im« 

: ptonrement, iimtpltiio90fhfjhcevm tlie f^Tour- 

rite studyiof the wisest andoag Ibem* Gfeecet 

bdia^ {^d j^^ypt^ swarmed M^h- philosophers^ 
' many of ^hom bad their schools) where^ they 
pubiickly taught their opinions. 

^oveL Modern tinjies abound with philosophrrsy and 
with pbiloaophers no less celebrated tlian tliose 
of antiquity. .., . ., 

Univ. There is ^arce^y axrorner of the world with- 

out some,p^rsoii3 who distingu'sli themsclvrs by 

.the studf of philosopi^y. China is ffamous for 

jt%$p phUosophiclc characters ; nor is india^ 

, Arab^ prTartary, , witliout them. 

Z»caL . But. thq soil Q£|^hilo9i>t>hy is Ejirope. , Here 

;. itisth^^ifihbigr^at dtsctwcries in a^trynomy, 

Yna^^ietisflKf \<ie^tripityi aiid'^t: tlie arcs and 

4ciendes have:. been nliide : here it iS' that the 

' ' • trif&t s^ttoi ^' xeligion and fporais is to be 

^ .found ;^ and there. ouly it is thai ev^ry improve* 

ment in knowledge 4s rapidly ccUnmuiiicawed by 

printing. ^ 

Advan. The advantages of philosophy are nume- 

' rous. From a knowledge of nictals» miner. Js^ 

pI.Lnts, and animals we derive a thousand Ui».& 

botri in medicine and the liberal and mcchauick 
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artt. By muiying^ the nature «f man; ytt im* 
prove in the art of jgoremmenvaftd Btrengthen 
and ehforee those jneifal lemhtoetits whidi Pro- 
tidenc^ hal imptesittd in hb breast. 

t)iJa(i. But hdW U itto t)ls lamented that ]^oso- 
phyj %hith secfftis 80 iisrttiral Md 6« 4)eneficial 
to man, should have produced to much cfvil, as 
to make us almost dbf^tfsted kt die name ! Thfe 
'errors of soi^e of the atrdent philosophers were 
so gross as to excite either our piff or contempt ^ 
and thetr systems so chide ^fefd inconsistent, 
that Cicero Says, there fe'no opihtoni hdtirever 
absurd/but isome phildso|>her has tniimtaided it. 
In 'short, sb Various, tsb ntnnctovs,'aiid tO'CoiF- 
tradictofy, have been the o^ihions evcm of 
modern philosophers upon tfa& present state of 
mail, and bis iiiture' expectadotifli* ihait,liad it 
not been for Revelation, We ahoMldfin^idl proba-* 
1>ility have been in the state /of the* ancient 
Greeks and Komans ; who, aa St^.Taui has 
justly observed, *' profei$sitig tbcmielm to be. 
^Ise^ thty beclme footo.** 
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Qf a Theme^ mnd the Farts of which it is 

composed* 

A Theme U the proving of aome truth. After 
ihe rheme or Truth 18 hid down, the proof consists 
•f the following parts : 

Istj The Proposition, or Narrative ; where we shew" 
the meaning of the Theme, by amplifyng, pa- 
raphrasing, or explaining it more at large. 

2d, The Reason ; where" we prove the tru!S*of the 
Theme by %omp^fi^t^pflilg\xmcnt. 

Sd, The Confirmation \ where we shew the unrea^ 
"sonabtencss of th t f r onlia i y DpiiiigiT ' ; x n ir^W? 
cannot do that, we try to bring some other rea^ 
son in support of the former. 

4thj The Simile ; where we bring in something ia 
Nature or Art similar to what is affirmed in our 
. Theme* for illustrating the truth of it. 

Jth| The Example ; where we bring instances from 
History to corroborate the truth of our Theme. 

tfth, The Testimony, or Quotation ; where we bring 
rn proverbial sentences, or passages from good 
authors, which shew that others think as we do. 

7th, The Conclusion ; when we sum up the whole, 
and shew the practical use of the Theme, by 
concluding with some pertinent observations. 






OF A THEME AND ITS PARTS. IM 



7^ MuUi^ vertifiei. 



Simh^ih £hm^9 $h$ Tftiimmyf mA dan C^m 



The Thcit^e, at large the Prappsition gives, 
^p4 the same th^i^^t in och^s ^Qr4s cuxuxiYe^ \ 
c TM i^tKi^oii ^cw« ibe (FropoAitioo 's tnic» 
* hj bringtiig anf^umentt f nd proofs to view / 

The Co<ifinnati0n proves th* opinton 's rightj^ 
' By shewing how absurd 's' the opposite. 
' If that *8 no- to be done, it tries t* ezplo.re 
Son^e proof in aid of what wasgir'n before* 
The Simile an apt resemblance brings^ 
Which shews the fheme is true m other doings : 
. Xb' Example instances from .history draws» 
Xhat by mankind's expenence prove oor cause : 
•'Bie^ i'estimbny to the Winc appeals* 
And by their sufirage our opinion seals. 
Some useful observation comes at last* 
As a Conclusion drawn from what is past). 
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KoTwrrasTAWDiND that the ^eme, from theregntarilyof iW 
fdrm, ieMu to be the eadiett ipcciet^ ofiin!)^oifti«fe, I ska OHieh 4e* 
ctived, however, if upon trial this is always found to betliexaie. 
A Theme is the proving of some truth ; and that closeness of think- 
ing which argument requires, demands.a greater maturity of the 
lacttlties,than a subject which is merely narrative or descuptive^and 
where we are not so stncbly tied down to a unity of desigii. I would 
therefore recommend it to the teacher ^if the pupil finds theTh^me 
too difficijU at first, to takp him to 'tbi Eisy Eisay, «&d| either to 
give him one or two Points oniy at'ouee^^or wiyhbijit vettrii^ihi^ 
him too rigidly to the several parts, to require of him only What 
he can collect upon the whole, i his advice seems t04fnply , tlMt I 
have made an inverted arrang^ement of th^ points tn Qpei^tioa ; Ifiit 
it may be observed, that this order is easily altered^ and that, where 
the pupil has a fufficient capacity, it is' really the best, tt ten(|$ to 
give a precision of thinking, and to keep th^ mind from vi^an, 
dering too' widely from the «til^ect, which inany pupils are apt 
to do, who have a gteat facility of eiepfeift)oii< hut wArit a cl<^se» 
new of tli^Aktng The propriety of .this, oroer. rbewefore must 
depend on the capacity of the (viipil-;,afi4 to Uiia|Mn&( mm^ 4ft 
the care of th^ teach^ be.duei:t«i ,. - 
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THEMES. 



* - ' I.' ' WelUbeguh is half-done. 



- »» 



.. 'T 



Pnp. Wir^ra wi& liavt'otice determined upon doin^ 

aViy thing; and have actuiffy be^un it, we m ly, 

*': ^fth- jgfcat- propriety, be said td hare half- 

^ - fiiiishisd \tz ' « 

Reas. Because thef be^nnih^s of every thing arb al- 

. '. unys theinost didieult vw9W€ pvbceed,' we ac^"^ 
quinB> ease and expe^tion by hibitr ; and the 
labour kosens «s we draw near taa conclubton* 

ttorf. Be«M^>:.as we have a^ jStmog. desire fa finish 
what we have once begun^ that our pains may 
not be thrown away, and our work be left 
tmpeiftfct^ the latter part of a task is generally 
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performed Mrith more speed aad alacrity thaa. 
the former. 

Simi. As physicians tell us, that when the cause of a 
disease is once known, the cure is half per- 
formed ; so we may say, that when any difficult 
undertaking is once begun, it is half-executed. 

JExam. It was the constant -policy of Alexander the 
Great to surprise his enemies. When once he 
had determined upon an expedition, he lost 
no time* and was geneirally ready to gire bit 
enemies battle before they supposed he had 
begun his march. To this speedy commence- 
ment of his enterprise^ was OwUg hi^ rapid and 
unexampled success. 

Test* There is a common observation, that Fortune 
^ • fcivoj^r^i Ihe brav^f. • Jifj^bis pUeryatippiK V^^^k 
one reason of it may be, .tl^at the br^ve g^n^ally 
begin thejr u.idextakings wit|^ re^ol^ripn 4- and 
this beginning, by preventing opp06it;i9|),lsoo|l 
brings their designs jto. a co^ciu$ipf|. .1. ^ 

Oisr.^^ith tlie utmost. tnjtb,.thiexBfbi^it<nAy be 
affirmed, that wheii iire have once made- a^ood 
• jKginningia any~task,wthepTincipal and -most 
disagteeabk jpact oi the Uhma is 4Mu 
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9. Trust mi Appearance/. 
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/fi^. Nothing can be more imprudent than to ^ 
prove or disapprove of any thiri^ too suddenly^ 
especially if it be an object of importance : 

i^. F07, such a mixture of good and bad, of virtue 
, and vicc^ is there in ahnost every thing we see | 
00 much is it thft interest of falsehood to wear 
the appearances of truth, th4t we ought always 
to suspect what has a fair outside, till time and 
experience kave made us more thoroughly ac* 
quainted with it, 

(knf. If it were not unsafe to trust appearances, we 
should not hear the whole world caution u$ 
against it : weshould not hear so many unhappy 
characters^ both in.^hjstoryi^r^nd in our own 
times, deploring the hour when they first be- 
came dupes to the fair pr^ences of falsehood. 

hook is in her mouth : she ^zlft ^<^%|>j(^'>^il 
more cautious before she seized the bait. , 

fixam- Qne of t|ie. greatest'irat^sp^t^ i^ i|^ient 

history was occasioned by too gr^, cred^ity. 

. TheprecianjS>.afteT ten, years, siege found it 

Upcipossibie to Uj^eiTroyi; 1^4^ (i»dtendii)g ts 



abandon the si^e, left a hrge ^vooden horse; 
with armed ^ep enclosed, m it -^ which beinjf 
receiyed inte the city as an honourable present^ 
provejd the destruction of it. 

test. In sKprt, the wisdoxn of age<», ^s proverbs may 
^ * ' justly be c^d> te0^ lis^ afl }S tiot ^^id that giit- 
ters. 

CW. If. therefore, we would ayoid the. most qommoii 
I of aU nusfbttunes, beiug undpcched too ' late, 

Ve ought, as miich as possible, to withhold our 
! ^PproJ)4ion tin we have experience; and not 

trust to appearances till time ^as proved them 

'Worthy of our confidence* 
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J -..J i.i^^ Ditajf are dangerout. 

Pr^. Nothing can be more unfavoUTabIc to the 
^uccesr of an indertakilii^, th^h fieqaent and 
' uikneeessairy delays. ; - ^- • 

Reas. So many and unexpected are the disappoint* 

- mentft \n Sfe, so frequency do things liappen 

contrary to our- expectations, that unless wc 

seize the present moment, we run ihc greatest 

^-' '^iikxjf-bgii^distf^ciinted,* ^ ^ - ' 



Am^ lik weH not 80^ we iBhlMiM not |ici(Er-60 many 

. cncqnaiutxiA on Ifep fidftnp^^.o£ ^criqr and 

watchfulness in business^ni^. so mapj admo* 

nitions to dissuade us from losmg a faTOurablc 

'1 1 * * 

opportunity. 

. - ' - 

SimL The sagacity ^ thf Fox f ?flSbrdf ua a useful 
lesson on Ais ^ttitject t the mdnient he hears 
,the hounds he begins his flight, and) by a con- 
StAnt pace, often avoids them, or at least pre- 
serves hjs life much longer i while 'the'Hare» 
though a much swuter 4nimal, by frequently 
stopping to listehy and delaying her flight, falls 
much sooner a sacrifice to her enemies. 

Sxam. History is full of examples of the danger of 
delay. Marc Antony, by delaying his return 
to Roni^^atd^ESd^pating'his.tUbe.'in the island 
of Samos with Cleopatra, suffered Octaviua 
C»^^ to iupptiii^-Uiibin'the. fiiromt^ of Aie 
Roman people, and, at last, to deprivterhim of 
has share i^ Ac empir/eof the world. 

I'irt/k'PhUosapllicMl'WriMrs hate vbsisnred, liiat in 

-the voyage' of life 4heite is-u ccstain tkie;in hu- 

mate flffltits, i^hidi4f we areiprudcnt plough 

%)( tiie the ^dvan^f of, we ^shall sa£eiy/arrive 

' ^t'Ae'l^tiiM'poft *, <Mit jf we negieet lill the 

dde is turned against tt8,>we sfaaUjgeaerally 

; Ssil/ Wff«<^^S wmpp9^»9C$t ,wi$l^: €Uilicu4ticf!t 



"and dbuppointcfd of our hopes. How admirablj 
^ " ^oes our gteat Poet, Sfaakebpearct paint thit- 

"' * critical' sktiatibnt •- 

'■. * '#'"'1 

There it a tide in the aff&irt of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortnne % , 
'» '*' Omitted, ilWhe vtoj^aje of tfeeir ttfift' ' .\ . 

U'^tJbdkndia'ifaidtovrjHidio.outeryfa. .. 

r • . , 

• i t't ' ' ' • T !• « ■ . 

Conc^ There is nothings therefore, which wc ought 
^ to have Jiiore constantly in mind, than the dax^ 
ger pf cpipmitikig anj uiipprtant traliikction |o 
lie ihazsgrd occasioned by delays. ' 



• O ^ i«« ^> 4 



<•• 



J i. 









j:.; ..' '^ ; 'A^Nant:ure coB^iM} 



'^cfi} TmvBB ia/nosolifl h]q[^'in^9 ^ Uf^^^a^cted 

£ai/. For ji^ many and Vaiiotis'ar^ ttie evils incident 
X' ta> Human 'nature; and ^. frequently are our 

.;.i :.giieatef>t earthly comfcrts daUied with intervals 
^i-^'^'of pain and uneasiness, that no state of life^ 
TfT' uW(hether of youth or age, of riches or poverty^ 

it l*of gra^ideur or meaaneitfi, i$,e;Kempt from diifi-- 
culttes and troubles. ;; r. - , ; 

'Cotf. d this ^ere lioi the Mse i. if K« weu coan^^ 
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pletely happy in the present life ; if we had no 
troubles and vexations here below ; we should 
want proper exercise for our moral character i 
we should not improve in virtue, which consists 
in overcoming difficulties ; and we should not 
look for a better state hereafteri where alone vrt 
can be completely happy. 

SimL As the brightest mornings are often overcast ' 
with clouds, and the serenest days succeeded 
by storms and tempests ; so the greatest human 
happimss is frequently allayed with intermix- 
tures of anxiety and pain. 

Test. Tragedies, both ancient and modem, which 
are pictures of human life, sufficiently shew us 
how uncertain is a state of happiness, and how 
often the most flattering scenes in the beginning 
have a mqutnful and tragical end. 

Cone. Justly therefore says the Poet : 

To hope for perfect happineti ii vain, 
Aud joy has ever its allays oi pain. 

Since, then, an entire and unmixed happiness 
Is not to be expected in our present state^ let us 
not be too sanguine in our wishes to find it 
here, but place our happiness on things above, 
and on that state which approaches the nearest 
to it ; which is, doing our duty in whatever 
situation Providence is pleased to place us. 

L 
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bi Perseverance generally prevails. 

i^r^ PERSEVEHANiCB seldom faiU of Succeeding in 
any thing we undertake : 

Real. For though the steps.arc slow by which it ad- 
vances, yet as ev^ry step adYancies nearer and 
n^?irer toats^ end, it naust in time make a con- 
siderably progress, and crown OHr endeavours 
witji^ the xlesirf ^ success* 

Cffqf* Toiccmfirm. this taruth, we need, only remark 
how surprisingly, any thing increases to which 
we add oply a little every day j and what a 
l^ulky voli^m^ the exf rcisea w^ write at school 
would make, if w;e were to collecit them to- 
g^ethcr at the year's end. 

Simi. ^he fahle of the Hare and therTortoisc finely 
exemplifies the f orcp of perseverance : the for- 
mer, trusting to the swiftness of her foot, de- 
layed setting off upon tl^e race so long, that the 
latter, though slow, by continually advancing a 
little, got the soonest to the goal, and became 
the winner. 

JSxam* Wc, jsczgrcely read in history of any fortifica- 
tions, however strong^ that held out against a 
persevering besieger ; and in coj;amon life wc 
fii;id the utnjiost difficulty in refusing the im» 
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portunity of those who incessantly solicit us, 
and often unwillingly yield to them what we 
ought to refuse. 

Test. Dr. Johnson tells us^ that diligence, which is 
nearly allied to perseverance, is never wholly 
lost ; for, even though we miss our principal 
aim, we gain improvement by pursuing it with 
perseverance. 

Com. It may dierefore be concluded, that if we 
make but littfe p f o git sg in our undertaking», it 
is generaUy more owing to our want of perse- 
verance than of ability. 



6. Nip Sin Y« the Bud. 

Prep* HoTHiKG is marc important, in the moral 
c(mdilct of life, than to watch the beginnings of 
evil, and to check them as soon as possible* 

Reas» Evil propensities are easily conquered at first, 
and require but a .small share of resolution to 
resist them ; but it we suffer them to grow into 
a habit, by flattering ourselves that we can re- 
sist them when we please, we shall, in all proba- 
bility, fall a sacrifice to them. 

Conf. For, as it is the nature of evil habits to be 
still gathering strength, and growing stronger 



\ 
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cverj day, so the power of resisting them be- 
comes proportionably weaker^ till at last we ara 
coinpletely enslaved by them. 

SimL Nothing is more inculcated by judicious phy- 
sicia^Sy than the necessity of attending to dis- 
eases in their infancy ; so nothing is more 
pressed upon us by moralists, than the necessity 
cf attending to the beginnings of vice, which 
may be justly styled the disease of the mind. 

hlKam* The danger of not correcting the beginnings 
of evil, is finely exemfdified in the dharacter of 
Macbeth ; who, though a man of great virtue 
and honour, wasj by listening to fortune- 
tellers, and yieldin|r to the ambitious counsels 
of his wife, transformed, by little and little, 
into a murderer of his king, and a tyrant to h^ 
subjects. 

Tejt. One of the most common obsematiens of die 
ancient moralists viras, that no man beaune bad 
ail at OOC6) and that the greatest oicnces 
against virtue have arisen from the smallest be« 
ginnings of vice. 

C^mc, How justly, therefore, may we conclude, that 
we cannot be too much on our guard against the 
first temptation to evil ; as every vicious incli- 
nation contains an egg, which, by being cher- 
ished, will be hatched into a serpent. 
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T« Make m more Haste than good Speed. 

Fropk Nothing cam be more unfayourable to expe- 
dition in business* than too mttcb]uiite» hurry 
add precipitation. 

Reas. When this is tlie case, by our eagerness to do 
any thing quickly, we ate apt, not only to over- 
look a thousand things we ought to have re- 
membered, but to do what ¥re are sdK>ut in ah 
imperfect and bungling manner. 

Chtf, It ought never to be forgot, that the mtnd of 
man is only capable of retaining a certain num- 
ber of things, and of exerting itself in business 
with a certain degree of swiftness ; and, there- 
fore, if we grasp at more things than the mind 
will hold, and attempt to execute them more 
rapidly than is natural to us, we shall certainly 
fail in accomplishing our purpose. 

$)fm/. We see in nature, that those anio^als and vegw 
getables which are produced the quickest, are 
generally the least perfect ; and we find in art, 
that those structures which are die soonest 
raised, seldom last the longest.. 

Exam. The Roman general, Flaminius, from too 
great an eagerness to overcome Hsumibali waa 
L 2 
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most disgracefully beaten by ham : but die ether 
Roman general) Fabius^ by delaying and put- 
tii^ off fighting till he saw an advantage, gave 
that bold Carthaginian a complete orerthrow* 

Test* The £uttous Dutch pensionary, De Wit, ivfaen 
he was asked, how he could possibly ezecme all 
the business he did i made answer ; ^< because 
<< I neyer do more than one thing at a time.'* 
So truly just and prudent is that proverbial ad- 
monition — ^' fair and softly." 

CpfflT* I^ therefore, we would not only do any thing 
well, but do it also in as short a time as possi* 
ble, we ought to be calm and collected, and 
to make no more haste than good speed. 



8. *2Vj ill playing with edged Tools. 

Prop. As nothing is more dangerous than sporting 
with those instruments which have sharp pointy 
and keen edges \ so nothing is more perilous 
thdn trifling with those fcdlies that border on 
vices, which wound the character and hiiit the 
morals. 

Reqs Scarcely any thing is so common as to fancy 
Qvursdyes safe, while we are only playing with 



ml at a distance; as this distaaeokMeiis tvctf 
moment, and we are msensU)!^ involved in 
criminal indulgenee before we think we have 
consented to it. 

Cof^. Lattghisg at vices, instead of abhorrkig thenit 
is generally the first step towards committing 
&em. Those things cannot appear very terri* 
ble to U8, which we only shew our disapproba^ 
tion of by ridicule. 

Simi, The fly beholds the cajidle, at first, with vast 
pkasttiK and satisfaction \ she wantons romid it 
and round it, charmed with its warmth and 
brightness, till at last, by sporting too near the 
flame, her wings are caught in it and the poor 
insect dies a miserable death. 

Epcam. The vice of gaming affords a thousand melan- 
choly instances of the danger of meddling with 
those things that are not perhaps vicious in 
themselves, but which naturally lead to vice. 
How many thousands who have sat down to 
play with an intention of only venturing a 
few shillings, have, by little and little, been 
drawn into the loss of such sums as have ren« 
dered them miserable for life ( 

Test. So truly just is the observation of one of the 
ancients — ^< Those who tempt danger, generals 
«ly perish by it," 
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Chnc. Wt ihay therefore ccniclitdc> Aat atf hixm an 
life is naturally exposed to many dangers and 
temptations which we cannot avoid, it is tife 
height of folly to dally with tho§c dangers 
which we may zrM if we please. 



9- Too much Familiarity generally breeds. Contempt, 

Prop. There is no observation more generally true, 
than that our esteem of a person seldom risea 
in proportion to our intimacy with him. 

Reas. Such is the general disguise men wear, that 
their good qualities commonly appear first, and 
their bad ones are discovered by degrees ; and 
this gradual discovery of their weaknesses and 
failings must necessarily lessen our opinion of 
them. Besides, 

Conf, It is the nature of man to have a high opinion 
of any excellence he is not fully acquainted 
, with : he is prone to imagine it much greater 
than it really is 5 and therefore, when it be- 
comes thoroughly known, the expectation is 
at an end, and the good qualitie3 which we 
at first admired, having no longer the recom- 
mendation of novelty, becohie not only less 
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striking, but often produce indi/Terenco and 
contempt. 

Simi, As the Frogs in the fable were righted ahnost 
to death at the log Jupiter threw them down 
into the lake for their king, but by degrees be* 
came so familiar with their wooden monarch as 
to despise it i so kings have often found, by 
mixing too familiarly with their subjectSj^ and 
masters by being too free with their servants^ 
that they have lost their importance in propor- 
tion to their condescension. 

Mxam* James the First, King of England, was a man 
of considerable learning, and had as few bad 
qualities as the generality of his subjects \ but» 
by jesting with his attendants, and descending 
to childish familiarities with them, scarcely any 
King of England was held in greater contempt. 

SVr/. ** Young people cannot be too much on their 
•* guard," says a celebrated teacher, " against 
** falling into too great familiarity with theic# 
'< companions ; for they are sure to lose the 
<< good opinion of those with whom they are 
** too familiar/' 

Qmc. It may, therefore, be laid down as confirmed 
by reason and experience, that nothing requires 
greater caution in our conduct, than our beha- 
viour to those with wh o m we are most intimatcii 
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10. Order is of universal Importance. 

Prop, Though the order in which things arc 
placed seems at first sight to be of but little 
consequence, yet experience convinces us, that 
if we wish to conceive a thing clearly, or per- 
form any thing with accuracy, ^e ttlusl have 
recourse to order. 

Reas. When things arc placed in order, they do not 
only look more beautiful, but are ttioxt easdy 
comprehended. Thus the Rules of Grammar^; 
Arithmetick, or any other Art or Science,being 
placed in order, give the mind a clear concep<« 
tion of what is intended to be conveyed \ while 
the same rules, scattered in confusion, would 
not only be less agreeable to the imagination, 
but less conducive to instructiom : for, in all in- 
struction, it is necessary that those things that 
are easiest conceived and best known, should 
be placed before those that are more difRcult 
and less known. 

Conf, It is very remarkable, that when a great num- 
ber of things are scattered about in disorder, 
they appear not only more disagreeable, but 
much more numerous than when they are 
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^ classed and arranged acording to their several 
kinds and sorts : thus when we at first reflect 
on die great number of animals received into 
' the Ark of Noah^ we think it impossible it 
should contain them ; but, upon a distinct in- 
quiry into all such animals as are known> or /^ 
have been describedby natural philosophers, it * 
will appear that there are much fewer than is 
commonly imagined — ^not a hundred sorts of 
beastSy afid not two hundred of birds. 

} «'• As a small army, well disciplined and arranged 
in proper . order, is superior to the greatest 
number of troops in irregularity and confusion ; 
so well-directed studies, and an orderly course 
of reading, will gain more knowledge in a short 
time, than a \^ole life spent in detached and 
desultory inquiries. 

am. To count, says Dn Johnson, is a modem 
practice : the ancient method was to guess ; and 
when numbers are guessed, they are always 
magnified. 

r/. It is an injunction of St. Paul to the Corin- 
thians, that in the management of ecclesiastical 
affairs, every thing should be done in order. 

tr. If, therefore, we wish to have any number of 
things appear beautiful \ if we wish tq com^ 
prehend th^m easily^ either for our own in- 
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formation, or for the instruction of others, we 
must arrange them in proper order, ^nd class 
them acording to their respective qualities and 
properties. 



11. Use Pleasures moderately^ and they nvill last the 

longer* 

Prop. There cannot be a gteater mistake than that 
of supposing that pleasures will continue as 
long as we pursue them. 

Keas For such is the nature of man, that everf 
pleasure palls by repetition \ till at last it not 
only becomes tasteless and tiresome, but even 
disgusting : so that those whb pursue pleasures 
by repeating them too often, change their very 
nature, and transmute them into pain. 

Conf. Besides ; every one's experience will tell himy 
that the greater the pleasure, the greater dan- 
ger there is Of excess ^ and that excess in every 
thing is sure to be followed by disappointment 
and disgust. 

^Imu immoderate pleasures are like intoxicating li- 
quors \ they rai2»e the spirits for a short time^ 
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Dutaftcrwdrds Scare .them in a wonc state than 
before} wlule moderate pleasuret are like whole* 
some foody which does not raise the spirits like 
strong liqiiors, but gitestheni a pkasing satis* 
£Ktion^ which is aubstantial and latdng* 

Exam. So much were the ancient philosophers afraid 
of indulging in pleasure^ that it is said of Diogo* 
nes, that, meeting with a young man who was 
going to a featt) he took him df in the Street^ 
and carried him home to his friends^ ^ cue who 
was vttflfiliig into IJamiaent dangers had he not 
' pieirteiited hkn. 

Test. Dr. Toung, with his usual strength of thought^ 
observes^ that whenever we drink too deep of 
pleasure, we find a sediment at the bottom which 
X>ollutes and imbitters what we relish at first* 

tone. Nodtiiig'tiherfeforc can be more glaring than 
the folly of those who, by pursuing pleasures 
too eagerly, defeat the very enid they wish to 
obtain. ' ' 
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12. Np Art can h acqmrjfi mtb^, fCnUs*, 

iVi^ Aiisafft&s'tliepflrwcB6£'deioga«qrthaAgin4tt 
. bes« and «i9st«jre#tioa» napsttr^ t^ 

31 



suctpiirt tlx's power inust be to^AiseTv^ ibo9t 
methods which have been adopted by artists^ 
and to follow them* 

JUai For^ as the betr mediod of doing any • diiog can 
only be acquired by ejqpcrience^ it is iiighly 
reasonable to pursue those methods which. the 
experience of artists has shown to be proper to 
arrive at the art. . . . 

-O'm/: If.mlct wve unnecesaagyt if •am cotdd^be 
acquif e4 without teaching, why sfieuld we not 
see piople become painter); or musicians, or 
architects, without study or practice I On the 
. ' contrary, we see none of these artf /can be ac« 
.qui^r^id without attending tothe inctruction of 
' masterS| and. following the rules they have laid 
down. 

• • ♦» it/.. 

Siadf No man atjteppfes to steer a j$hipi who dpes not 
understand tbie p^ciples of i^avigatjjon : np one 
.consults a; jpcrspn for advice in, fmedipne^ who 
has not for a considerable time applied his at* 
tention to the practice of it : and he who un» 
dertakes the leamii^ sd an art, without begin* 
ning at first princinles and attending to rules, is . 
as absurd as he who thinks to build a bouse 
^thoht first laying the foundadon. 

JBium An iiigenioiishiiAos wkm^vm^khu ^ aipiirw 
* .sag at %tt4by.stt«Bdiiifi9iX«ife^ teems |» 
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fecuHar cKaracteristick of human nature.Bniteit 
may be taught to do surprising things by habit^ 
but it is man only who can acquire these habits 
by attending to rules ; and it is by these rules 
that he teaches brutes. 

Test. *• AxXf** says Mr Burke, " is man's nature. ^ 
Nature leads man to art, and art enables him to 
improve and perfect nature. 

6pfu:> . Let those therefore who wish to acquire an art, 

fubmit patiei^tly to such rules as are laid down 

. ; Jby^mafilers in the art, as these rule^ will in tho 

. :^ end be found to be the shortest aa4 ^aaiest waj 
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IS. Avoid Efctrenuu 

iV*^. TRKkit is nothing in human conduct 
ought m6re carefully to fttoid than nin^hig into 
extremes $ as a medium in all things* is the 
mbst advisaUe coarse we can take; 

Rias. All the moral virtues lie between two ei- 

tremes. The virtue of temperance Hes betweep 

Ifluttonyand abstmence^ the virtue df bourage, 

'between jraibtii^ and cowaiifibe \ tl^ virtue cS 
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l%eraHty> between ptodigalitjr 9nd parsipfiony | 
and so of the rest. Thereforei as.true^yirtue 
consists in mederationi in the restrainingpf our 
passionSf and keeping us JFrom tuning u|to ex* 
eess i the middle course i$ that which we oufht 
always to choose^ as tl^t which is the moet 
' fike!y to lead us to virtue and happiness* 

Gofif. Besides, it is so much, easi^ to fall into ex* 
tremes, than to keep the medium ;^ it is so muAh 
easier to indulge too much in eatii^, xh* to ab- 
stain ent^rdfi than to^ temperate v itt« to 
^ tkui^h easier ^o'betaSh or 'fiaddj thto toljNe truly 
'\ '■' €0«jk#age6u8Vt^^ so in!!i(:h^e3l»er to he prodigal 
or avaricious) Aan to be^ri^al or IrfeiM ; that 
we cannot be too much upon our guard against 
these extremes, ^^.t^ej wifl certainly end in dis« 
appointment and misery. 

%im. Thus^ as a pilots whose course lies betweoi 
rocks and* shetveS) must carefully observe a 
mid<ye way^ ^n^ st^er ^ejith^c too n()iich to liie 
iri^j^pd^ nqr ,tQ the kft y ^o iilihe voyage of 
^' life, if w« wish, jtQ • eVoid miseries and misfor- 
tunes^ Wf pufht ;ia ojwch Rf,p(^ible,|39 keep a 
middle cou^se^ and shun extremes in our moral 
conduct. 
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'Hie aftei^t pliilosophers and the lives of Inngff ^ 
Ae forJBier of whom exceeded the latter so much 
in longevity, that, as Mr. Addison remarks* one 
' liroiild tlunk them a different race of beings : 
and this, we may fairly conclude, could arise 
ftom iKsdiing dse but the aioderation and regu* 
Isrity of the philosophiical life, and the tempta* 
^mi to excess in that of kings. 

4V/f« The ancient moralists are constantly j^dtnonish- 
ing us, that while we endeavour to shun Scylla, 
'we should take care not to faU into Charybdis^ 
intimating by this, how apt we are to run into 
extremes, and how necessary it is to preserve a 
ttiedium* 

C^mr» Those therefore who wi A to obtain heatdi 
9Bd hs^kiess must shun every kind of excesSn 
or they will infallibly subject themselves ta 
dMEkidtks and disasters. 



1^. EvU Communication corrufit good Manners^ 

fr^f. Nothing is more certain than that a con^ 

6tant iiltcreottlrsc with diose* who ate vicious 

• and teimoM, iviH uifalBbly infect us with vice 
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much impossibk toanooid imita^g Ao^, man- 
ners whi^ are comtantly before our eyes, as 
it H )to avoid speatdog a la0gi»age ivie,^ con- 
ttai^tly hfiariog. 

4^ 'Bttiim ; «4uM:Msr is p^mtttdlf f^tknt to 

^ stj.lose* its singularity. Vice, i*iildf^ A first 

was odious, by too mu«h {zWS3i%ntf betome$ 

leiajdisagreeable ^ and, if it happens urbe ntii^ 

ed with certain qualifies w^ adis&tres we slide, 

.^ by ^^qjisiblif degrees, into an imiltats^ol those 

ch^ixacters whidi a^ first ^o^iced 141 «^ dbeir 

. tufpkude. 

Smu As a young, unvitiated palate geafiratty dis- 
likes l^^gh-seafoned didies ^iid ppignaiit saiiceli 
but at last becomes food of^tb^ai^i so avii^uous 
mind, whichat fiirst as disgaste^ with vi{:e«by too 
much familiarity becondes emmii^Vif^ with it. 

TSpiam. History, both ancient and modem, affords 
us a thousand instances of the danger of com- 
municating with evih None are more strikti^ 
than the example of Solomon : That king, fa* 
voured by God so highly ; blessed with wisF 
^dpm, ric^es^ 4nd poF?% at>OTe aP \kmAif*t 
SQrsi, ^na ambpipise^ :^ Gi»d,ta b#ft«jbim « 
tax^le^ and to^ompose jBvfi of dif bo^^crip- 
tiure ( that king, by rr''""ijijTin: jtfiT „fMtf 'ttY 
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.. ^Mji^jhfr jJriatttMift aariflia^ ^Alh wtifth hff wm 
sfpnwMM, was at last seduced by them to 
mjiJKgdwm W idofaitvy t.aiid it 'is a qvestioo 
wynpig d&viMSt wjbetber Im cresr refcnttd and 
fcturned to God ! 

C^i^Tke opialW^ ^ aU nfss bave ^ameitlr f». 
lloartQd us to % fnm^ the comyaf^y of the 
f^H^ifkad i wd Dr. Johnson obtcnref, wkk his 

•4!: .V*Va1 acptenesSy thepe ai^ &w who. do not 
tenant bj dq;seeS} to practise those primes 

^ Wibi^ they c^se to censure* 

yCmf* Ho wi jnady^ dMsefeie, may voooacliidc with 
ihoi flfood writer, .tkat ammwwiiig owsehea 

..I- .itoJliOMODAwws^ cdF those who am odI, will 
infaUibly lead us to be eril, ourselresl 1 

15. Necessity if the Mother of Invention. 

jRrv;^. * WHfiN men are in the utmo A distress t6t the 
** want o£ ary thing, this want generally prompts 
■ " thev to the means of supplying it : 
JImu For when men are at e<ise, and have no wants 
^ .; to provide for idieir imagtadono lie donn:^n% 
w. ' ^md^tbefr' An^idlies inaetive - but whenf they 
* ^' ittjritiirnolitdtf by^ want^ and pressed by iie^es- 



ettkkd are exerted t& supf^lf tkese wants. This 
rittiatbii tirgea them to try 6¥€rf possSWif^xpc- 
iient, and by lliis meant they make -fttf useful 
discoveries. * * 

fyrf. This is agreeaUe to die gener^ economy of 
pnnridence : the necessity of fbod, raiment^ 
and a diehering roof, cannot be supplkd with- 
ent thehtTcofion c^ the h^d, Hhe toit of the 
hand, and the swtat of th^ brow. Proridence^ 
therefore, in order to malce men acdfe, hat 
kM thm «Dib»rtbe secesrity of pmvkMng for 
dwir subiiitpnce ; and dris necessliirha^ givea 
me to a dioassBid usefai »i ouMS^lBireti^ 
tio^ 

Xmi. As the bird, before her yem^ Cfac$ am 
iedged, carefully provides them with food^ ^ 
hxt die moment they can Af turns them out 
to provide for diemselves \ so Providence haa 
endued man wtdi inventive £u:idties, and has 
placed him in die midst of wants and secesaiP* 
tie% diat urge him to the OK^cise of those fii» 
cnlties which wo^ otbervrise be uadesa an^- 
unemptoyed* 

Jbtam. This is w o n d erf tt% exemplified in llie ac» 
counts we have of savpip n^jdoi^Sie vi^e thr 
«cGesiity they arc untar fC vmMint^ltm'i^ 
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|dr«$vidi vi^x^krweapona ani ioipknilQ^ for 
£8biffg^^YJf^ iJ^jfl^hapower of imanition 
as ewfcises the morecmlisMl natioost wfaoie 
fieces«tM# ai« pnmddd for. 

YVx^. Dr. Johnson tells us^ that it was an exceUent 
observ^dbn of PjthJ^anSf that ability alUl ne* 
cessity dwell near each other. To whith we 
may i^id another observation, diat great revOi* 

Kff twlilii mi great |wiMi:aa eaaffimM$tmt fjca^ 
- iHqpfvMiicoa giPK iiioa* 

'ik^ ^^tN^Mf^Bitxetotc' condudei tltit, if fnven- 
' - ^^^fl^'it'tt i i imO ii db m Ua^HOtt^TiWessity 
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Jbam Foir,a»^'ii07munBa^> ji#nuttsiift optn gra« 
. '4m^bftltiBftvimiok^ ^wfe^ arising 
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we take opens new prospects to us^ whic% 
enabk us to see farther than we did before. 

Cc/tf. If we seek to acquire. know^ec^p too rsqpidlj^ 
, we shall be too apt to neglect thoj5e£rstjprinci* 

. pies that lead to it \ and, foi: the .want of those 

' 'I 

principles, we shall lind the Itnowledge we ac- 
quire very imperfect and easily lost. 

jNMf« Aft fth« fUmtftife f0mac of • dm taidiinr was 
first discovered, itoi its^poUnff ^ka^lispdenc7 
io the north i{<de, t^ its.dipping qwiity ayd 

, , knowled^Rt. jw d^Yer,;^^^j)fle . jgfnff^ then 
another, and so on tiUj^^ji^jijfe^^^cb^^ Ijkst im- 
provement. 

Jbeam. We need not go jout of oursdves for a testii> 
mony of the gradual acquisition of knowledge. 
Wecan remember howdowlywegsuned a pow- 

- cr oflkziSing at sigfhtt, by beginAiftg^ Wift letteVs, 

syibbles, and wotds^how tardfiy we iMbanced 

io a biowkdge of arithmedck, by ntuHeratkm, 

a4dflvm,' subtlactioB^ mnWjpliimhiii, imd dtvi- 

' MO v^o<t how tediously vte repeal dw^gaoHit^ 

. > attaoi^ fx> aay psbfioMcy to dw aitii aad yet^ 
«( • ]M>«iev<f rslow^biidjjtBdyatf thme peooedurea 
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jjcctj and tasMc w to acquire tbe moft diffi* 

cult arts a;id sciences* 

Jiur* Itis aa qbaorfataon of. aaciem tchcnlmefli 
AatNatne and Providence take no kapaf diat 
Uf liial Aftj proceed by no Tiolent tranaitiQo^i 
but bring: about their ends |;raduallj and a|nioct 
insen^iiblr. 

Cmc. We may tlievefere condude^that all bqpea-of 
:o wtqfMng ikbiBmiodgi^ anddcnly avegvomdlets 
i ?nRr.aad:risaao%i9';andUMitl]iebeat way togain 
•21' ' i^pipppfeBientf fit lif ir m miad or body f. is ta pro* 
iceed by sto V isu^ akioit imparccptibfe d^gr^es. 
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^. . m. FriJiutie.&anfofHt^pifiiii.i. 

A^ M^HnrQ can ben gseaMr tneoiy lo tfM fiBh 

Jlicity dw» tlyrt-hagghtincas.of belMfr|olir «rhich 

. ihram oifaers.at'a 4ifliwce» and gimc^ tfaian an 

... nnplcasaat iens< of th^iy inferiority* 

JtekrEwryttania pleated to see thclmadik rai^ 

.h '•'•<4id^att4tiiefeo«dlp«re«ed;aaAlbfflefisao every 

/'^rtinania ftad of seining ^ewrcry . ♦ qyp og l i m s.y of 

niMifyiog^ tbe .ptouii labtty % tnuni)etinf 
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huft tiisn sity otncr pcoftt by the ii$Q&ftTf of 
their failings so thef nmst necesaartiy bb mi* 
mmUc t» have tkese £uiiii0i fNibUshsd: to tlie 

Cofif. Besides, when we consider' Kow few are the 
real wants of nature^ ^ndhowtnaHy arethe ar- 
dficial ones created by pride,we shall find that 
almost all the mortificatioiie and dificitlties wc 
meetwidi ip lilrttre ]irodaced hf a deske of 
affpeotttng gfteaicr and isorcr impovtant ihsn wc 
: itaiBy tie V or» in odnrtwoiidv by iiiBrrii^^ our* 
aelrcalobetheslaiiEef of piidei.' i. ^i 

jtmi. The envy which is sure to follow in the traia 
of pride, has been happily illustrated by the 
fable of the Peacock ; who no sooner begins to 
spread his gorgeous plumage, than the other 
bird4 begin ^o cry out against his screaming 
voice and his ugly legs. 

Mfiam. AfeiaA^kt ite Great wae so pufbd^bp.wkh 
C* prideibyfMsimairy vvetoriest'tinthefi^^ 
fe^emi himtelf to be a god. Bt baA A Dften 
escaped m baMfei that he thonghit kiiqiself io>> 

- flsonaL Thb^deledhimtoshii^fflli^riMlSf 
r -'i«««e»yliiiag:;aad,'ib7aMoi|ptab^ a. 

ji hofgtgiqqmautfial wnC'thaa olkBr%' hr -Arcw 
iaouRlf idta a iesreiv which: waS'i|m/4oa^ 

Teft. TNe lodSbmsntds IX iMSi!e,%nd &e^4vfli'ifttend- 
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ing it, have been the commoii t^picks both of 
aBcient and Biodem moralim : but no observa- 
tloa seems mqre pokund than that which says^ 
of all human vice8> pride seldomest obuins its 
endi foTy by shewing our own pride, we pique 
the pride of other men, and thus, by aiming at 
honour and reputation, we reap derision and 
contempt. 

C^ffP. We may therefure conclude, that if we have 
any thing to be pfoud of, the only way to be 
happy w^ it, is, to conceal it fraoi others \ for^ 
as a proud man is considered as a common 
enemy, every man is happy to mortify hun. 



1 8. Custom is Second Nature. 

Prop* So easily do we slide into any actieiis we are 
accustomed to, so readily do we fall into any 
4hing we have long practised^ diat use or 
custom may be very properly styled a eccond 
nature. 

tbau. Thisprofenrity m human nature' is estab- 
lished by Providepce for the best and moat 
useful purposes: by this we acquire the arta 
an4 ficieoces^ by tlus w^bdcon^ habitaaiad 

N 
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to die most laborious tasks ; and by tbis^- those 
duties which were the most irksome to us at 
first, become not only easy, but agiieeabk. 

Conf. If custom had not this power of making 
every thing natuial to us, ff doing things often 
did not give us a facility of doing them, we 
should never be able to make any progress in 
the arts and sciences ; every task we under- 
took would be as laborious the last time as the 
first, and all our moral dudes, which require 
self-denial, would never become easy or plea^* 
sant to tts* 

ttmi. The wise philosopher Socrates, in order to 
shew the force of custom, bred up two dogs, of 
very different kinds, in a manner quite oppo-. 
site to their natures. He had a hunting-dof 
kept in the kitchen widiout ever seeing any 
game, and a house-dog bred to hunting till he 
became habituated to the chase. On a certain 
day, at the same instant, he placed meat before 
the two dogs, and staited a hare \ whes the 
house-dog quitted the meat, and pursued the 
game \ and the hunting- dog, after his ufual 
manner, attended only to the meat, and took , 
no notice of the hare, which was his natural 
prey. 

<2wM»» Mr. Addison tells usi that he heard w^'^ 
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ike gfcfttest geniiues dut age has producedy 
who hadbeen tradned op in all the poUte stud- 
ies ot antiquity^ declare to him, that, upon his 
being obliged to search into several old rolls 
and records— that notwithstanding such an em- 
ploy was at first very dry and irksome to him 
he at last took an incredible pleasure in it, and 
prefened it even to the reading of Virgil or 
Cicero. 

Test. So just is that golden saying of Pythagoras—* 
Pitch upon that course of life which is most 
excellent, and custom will render it the most 
delightful ; for as Mr. Addison admirably ob» 
jserves, inclination will at length come over to 
reason, though w<r can never force reason to 
comply with inclination. 

4!om:. We may therefore conclude, that, as custom \% 
sufficiently powerful to change nature we can* 
not be too cautious how we accu^om ourselves 
to any tfaiiig that is wrong. 



19. Honesty is the best Policy. 

J?r9p. To be punctual in our eng^agements and jtiS^' 
m our dealings, though k may sometimes seei# 
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to be omtiury to .our prearat adinGal^et is at- 
waya sme in the end to jHrompte our real in- 
terest and true ibapptnesaf 

Jieas* A fair and honest conduct ^nll always be re- 
warded by the approbation of our fellow crea- 
tures ; and this approbation ^11 naturally be 
followed by good offices and gratefu* returns i 
and these will certainly tend to promote out 
interest, and give success to our undertakings. 

^nf. On th&contraryy that selfishness which temptiL 
us to encroach on the r igbtr of others when we 
can 60 it widi impunity, is very soon diseo^ere4 
by those wiu> a«e injured^ and then our dis* 
honesty will certainly meet with ks rewardi. 
which is ^sappnobation and contempt. 

Sirni* As a plain road which is easily found, tliougk 
it may not be the shortest way to die place we 
are going to, is preferable to a shorter way 
which is intricate aiid difficult to find; so a 
plain, open and honest conduct, though seem- 
ingly less profitable than a conduct of art, iis 
the easiest course to follow, and is in no danger 
of detection. 

JSpcam. Sir Theodore Jansen, a respectabjie merchant 
of London* by una'/oidable losses became a 
bankrupt, and was able to pay his creditors but 
a small portion of the debts he owed thenl. 
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Some years after, he became succeisful in trade 
and invited all his creditors to a splendid din-* 
ner : as soon as they had set down, he desired 
his guests to take up their pbtes.-— *when to 
their agreeable surprise, each man found the 
money that had been due to him,, with the in- 
terest upon it to that very day. This instance 
of hanesty so endeared him to the citizens of 
London, that they elected him to the lucrative 
and honourable office of Chamberlain, which 
he held to the end of his life. 

7Vj/. a Spanish ambassador was asked how he coun* 
teracted the intrigues of the ministers of foreign 
courts ? Upon which he answered, by always 
speaking truth ; for the ministry never believe 
me, and are therefore generally deceived. It 
is a maxim worthy of being written in letters of 
gold, that there is no method so certain of de^ 
feating the plots of wicked men against us as by 
acting uprightly. 

€^nc. Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude^ 
that there is no mistake so common or so fatal 
as supposing that artful indirect conduct will 
promote our interest } for, boih by reason and 
cxp< rience, it plainly appears, that, however 
we may be deceived by appearances of ad- 
vantage, honesty is the most really advant^ 
M 2 
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geous^ and wiU be found in the end to be die 
best policy. 



90. jl man u inovin by his Comfanf* 

Prop. Nothing shews more evidently the temper, 
disposition and opinion of any individual, tka& 
the temper, disposition and opinion of those he 
associates with. 

Reas. This must necessarily be the case, because 
man is so formed that he cannot long take plea- 
sure in tlie company of those who are ofoppo* 
site sentiments to himself, and therefore he will 
not make them his companions. 

Gonf. It is similitude of temper and sentiment that 
classes the whole creation : we do not find deer 
associate with tigers, nor lambs with wolves % 
nor, among rational creatures, do we often 
meet together, in the same company, the wis^ 
and the foolish, the learned and the ignorant^ 
the virtuous and the vicious, the religious and 
the profane. 

Zimu Philosophers tell us, that the four elements, 
though blended together, have a strong ten- 
dency to separate from each other, ^nd to unite 
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tlieinsehres with their respectire kindred ele« 
roents : that heavy things have a tendency ta 
the ear^y light things to the air, hot things to 
fire, and liquids to. virater. However founded 
this maybe in the nature of bodies, it is cer- 
tainly true in souls $ the good and bad have a 
natural dislike to each other, and therefore are 
seldom found in each other's company. 

JBxam, This rule is so seldom broken, tha-, when it 
is, it never fails to excite our surprise, i he 
Scythians were a people remarkably savage 
and barbarous *, and yet, in one period of their 
history, tliere lived among them a man famous 
for his wisdom, justice, and virtue : this was 
the philosopher Anachar^s. The Greeks, who 
were a people of a quite opposite character to 
the Scythians, could not help viewing the 
Scythian philosopher as a prodigy ^ and u^ed 
to say, when they met with a good man among 
bad ones, that he was Anacharsis among the. 
Scythians. 

9>//* The truth of these observations is confirmed 
by the concurrent testimony of experience } 
which experience has given rise to so many 
pvoverbial phrases ; such as, Birds of a feather 
flock together— Shew me your company, and I 
will tell you your manners.^ 
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Cofk:. If, therefore, we areknownbyottrtompaiiy; 
how cautious ought we to be of our company f 
How careful ought we to be, not to associate 
ourselTes with improper companions, as the 
world will judge of us by them, and will, in all 
probability, judge rightly \ for such is the cor- 
rupt nature of man, that if vice and virtue are 
associated, there is little hope of the vicious 
person's becoming virtuous, but almost a cer- 
tainty that the virtuous person will become 
vicious. 



dl. Virtia is its own Reward* 

Prop. Vii^TUE may be defined to be» doing our dutjr 
to God and our neighbour, in opposition to all 
temptations to the contrary. This conduct is 
so consonant lo the light of rtafon, so agreeable 
to our moral sentiments, and produces so much 
satisfaction and content of mind, that it may be 
said to carry its reward along with it, even if 
unattended by that recompense which it gene^ 
rally meets with in this world. 

^eas. The reason of this seems to lie in the very 
nature of things. The all \vise and benevolent 
Author of Nature has so framed the soul of ipaa 
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timt h€ camiot but approre of mtu^j and has 
annexed to the practice of it an inward eatis- 
£M:tion and happinessy that mankind may be 
eacouiaged to become virtuous. 

Co/r/. If it were not so— if virtue were accompanied 
with no self-satisfaction, no heart-felt joy, we 
should not only be discouraged from the prac* 
tice of virtue, but should be tempted to think 
there was something very wrong in the laws of 
Nature, and that rewards and punishments were 
not properly administered by Providence* 

Simi. But as in the works ojF nature an d art» what- 
ever is really beautiful, is generally useful ; so, 
in the moral world, whatever is virtuous or 
praise wortbyt is at the same time so beneficial 
to society that it generally meets with a suitable 
recompense* 

ffcam. How has the approbation of all future ages 
rewarded the continence of Scipio ! That 
young warrior had taken a beautiful captive^ 
with whose charms he was greatly enamoured ; 
but, finding she was betrothed to a young n<^ 
bleman of her own country, he, without hesi* 
tation, generously delivered her up to him. 
This one action of this noble Roman youth 
has rendered him more famous than ail his 
conquests. 
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Ttsi. The loveRness of virtue has been the constibt 
topickof all moralists, both ancicnc and modem. 
Plato has a famous saying in praise of virtue : 
he supposes, that if virtue were to assume a 
human formi the whole world would be in love 
with it. 

6cnc, If, therefore, virtue is of itself so lovely \ if it 
is always accompanied with the greatest earthly 
happiness, — a consciousness of acting rightly, — 
it may truly be said to be its own reward : for^ 
though it is not denied that virtue is frequently- 
attended with crosses and misfortunes in this 
life, and that there is something of self denial in 
the very idea of it ; yet, as Pope expresses i^ 

Tbe broadest mirth unfeeling Folly wears, 

Is 

Lm( pleatiog far than Vtrt«e'» Tery tMtl< 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The following Euaj» cannot be reduced to the same ruletlta 
the foregoing Regular Subjecu and themes ; and the puptl* 
therefore, may feel a want of the assUtance wfaidi these rules 
afibrded him. For which reason , I imagine, that dividing each 
Essay into its principal component parts, and giving to each 
part an abridgment of its contents, would, in some measuri»y 
assist the memory, and lemedy the want of rules. 

I would, therefore, advise the teacher, after he has read ihm 
Essay to the pupil the first time, then talked it over, and read 
it again to him the second tine, to repeat distinctly the 'several 
heids of the*£ssay, at set down at the bottom of the page. 
Thus, after having read and explained the first Essay, On tbe 
Jmpwtamu rf a WeU^ipeat Twtb^ 1 would have him remark 
distinctly the number of heads and say, the first head is— ^ All 
desire to arrive at old age, but few think of gaining those 
▼irtues which alone can make it happy.''-~The next is— Ihat 
^ Life It a building, and youth the foundation."— The nc-xt*— 
* All the latter stages of life dt pend upon the good use of the 
former.'*—- The last— >* Age, thercl!|ire, requires a well-apent 
youth to make it happy." 

Perhaps if these abridged contents were to be repeated hf 
the teacher before each head in the second reading, as wdl at 
'after the whole is read, it might tend to imprint the subject 
more strongly : I would, however, by no means advise him to 
fluffier the pupil te take them dowD in writing; but if hit 
memory should be bad and his apprehension slow, it may be 
proper to give him one or two poi^tt at first, till by habit he 
has acquired a greater facility. 
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T. On tie Importance of a WelUspent Touth. 

1(1) A DESIRE to live long is the fervent wish of 
all the human species. The eastern monarchs, who 
wanted to make all human happiness centre in them- 
selves, were saluted with the flattering exclamation. 
Oh king, live forever ! — ^Thusall propose to them- 
selves a long life, and hope their age will be attended 
with tranquillity and comfort ; but few consider that 
a happy old age depends entirely upon the use we 
have made of our time, and the habits we have 
formed, when young : if we have been profligate, 
dissipated, and insignificant, in our earlier years, it is 
almost impossible we should have any importance 
with others, or satisfaction to ourselves, in age. 

(2) The life of man is a building* Youth is to 
lay the foundation of knowledge, habits, and dispo- 
sitions \ upon which middle life and age must finigh 
the structure ; and in moral, as in material architec- 



(1) Ail desire to arrive at old age, but few think of acquirii^ 
diote virtues which alone can make it happy. 

(2) The life of mtn a building ; youth the foundatioD. 

O I 
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ture, no good edifice can be raised upon a fianilty' 
^cunddtion, 

^3) This i^il) admit of farther illustration in every 
Bcene of life through i;vhich we pass. The children 
who have not )(ot such a knowkdge of the first 
rudiments of learning in their infancy as they ought 
to have done, are held in cont' mpt by bf ys or girls 
who have played less* and learned more. 'Ihe 
youth who mis-spends his time, and neglects his 
improvement at school, is despised at college bj 
those who have been more industrious at schodi* 
The man of business, and the gentleman, who have 
lost the golden opportunity of advancing themsclvcfi 
in knowledge while youngs often find themselves 
d^fgiaded for the want of those acquirements which 
are the greatest ornament of human life ; and when 
age has lost every occasion of advancing in know- 
ledge and virtue, what happiness can be expected 
in it ? 

(4) The infirmities of age want the reflections of 
a well-^ent youth to comfort and solace them i 
these reflections, and nothing but these, are, by the 
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(3) All the latter stages of life depend upon the good use we 
fHake of the former. 

(4) Afe, thcrcfsrt, requires a weQ-spent youth to itiMter4|. 
Mppy* 
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•ruier of Prorideiicc^ cap ible of gupporting ut. in die 
last stage of our pilgrimage* 

rhu8» a misNspent youth is sure to make either a 
miserable or a contemptible old age» .This Pope has 
happily expressed, where^ speaking of those wiio in 
youth give ^themselves up to the vanities of UCet he 

See how the world its Teterana reward$«« 
A youth of foUy an old age of eardt*. 



% On the Necessity rfStAmssm to Teachers^ 

(1) It 19 a very dangerous mistake to imagine that 
the mind can be cultivated and the manners formed 
on any principle but that of submission to teachers 
and superiors : any other method is radically absurd 
and unnatural ; it is contrary to that rational order 
which does and must prevail in all other cases of 
the same kind. The raw recruit learns his exer- 
cise on the authority of his officer, because he 
knows nothing yet of the art of war, and he waitd 



(ly SubmUftion to teachers and superiors necessary in all statts 
•f tife,eietnpli(ied in the recruit, the patient and the £phori|aad 
wen in duidrea. themseive*. 
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for the reasons of it till he comes into action. The 
patient commits himself to the physician, consent"^ 
ing to a regimen which is against his appetite^ and 
taking medicines, of which he knows neither the 
names nor the qualities, and while nature is ready to 
rebel at the taste of them. The Lacedemonians caf*- 
ried this doctrine to such excess that they obiiged 
tfaeir Ephori to submit to the ridiculous ceremony of 
being shaved when they entered upon their office, 
for no other end but that it might be signified by 
this act that they knew how to practise submission 
to the laws of their country. Nay, the very children 
themselves, who are the most untractable and dis- 
obedient to their teachers, think it highly injurious 
to their own authority if their inferiors in age pre- 
tend to have a judgment of their own. 

(2; It is an universal and established law, that he 
who will gain any thing, must give up something s 
he that will improve his understanding, his manners, 
or his health, must contradict his will, and sub- 
mit to the will of others. This may appear hard ; 
l^ut it is much harder to risk knowledge, happiness. 



^2) It is a law of Nature, that if we gain any thing, we mui^ 
give up something. So that if we wish to gain health or know- 
ledge, it must be by giving up our own opinIon,/aQd 5ub]nitting 
to physicians and teachers. 
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ifid periuKps even life itself, by adhering obstinately 
to an opinion of our own sufficiency. So that, after 
ril the high flights^ and fancies of philosophical fa- 
naticism, we may rest satisfied there is no rule of 
education that has common sense in it, but the old- 
fashioned, and almost exploded doctrine, of author-^ 
ity on one side, and submission on the other. 

(3) Animals, devoid of reason, and guided only 
by instinct, frequently af&rd the most useful lessons 
to mankind. A swarm of bees is an excellent pat- 
tern to all human societies : there is perfect allegi-^ 
ance, perfect subordination ; no time is lost in dis- 
puting or questioning, but business goes on witk 
* cheerfulness, and the great object is the common 
interest. All are armed for defence, and ready for 
work ; so that in every member of the community 
the two characters of the soldier and the labourer 
are united. If we look to the fruit of this wise econo- 
my, we find a store of honey laid up for them to feed 
upon when the summer is past and the days of la^ 
hour are finished v and intellectual honey will be 
the reward of those who follow so instructive at^ 
example. 



^ 



fd) The bee, an exceUeat tixaqjk of the utitity of obedieacji^ 
1^ toper iors. 

o 2 
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8. On Diversions, 

(1) It is generally taken for granted, by most 
young people of fortune, that diversion is the prin- 
cipal object of life , and this opinion is often carried 
to such excess that pleasure seems to be the great 
ruling principle which directs all their thoughts^ 
words and actionsi and which makes all the serious- 
duties of life heavy and disgusting. This opiniom 
however, is no less absurd than unhappy, as may be 
shewn by taking the other side of the question, and 
proving that there is no pleasure or enjoyment of 
life without labour. 

(2) The words commonly used to signify divcr-^ 
sion are these three, relaxation, amusement, and re- 
creation \ and the precise meaning of these words 
may lend us to very useful instruction. The idea 
of relaxation is taken from a bow, which must be 
unbent when it is not wanted, that it may keep up 



(1) It is a great mistake to suppose that (fiversion should icftt^ 
the business of life, the contrary to this being true. 

(2) The original sense of relaxation, amu«emeAt| «od ffctea*^ 
fton may coDvincc ui of this. 



its spring. Amusement means an occasional for- 
saking of the Musesi or the laying aside our books 
when we are weary with study ; and recreation is the 
refreshing of our spirits when they are exhausted 
with labour, that they may be ready^ in due time, to 
resume it again. 

From these considerations it follows, that the idle 
man who has no work can have no play ; for, how 
can he be relaxed who is never bent ? How can he 
leave the Muses who is never with them ? How can 
play refresh him who is never exhausted with busi« 
ness ? 

(S) When diversion becomes the business of lifcy 
its nature is changed ; all rest presupposes labous*^ 
He that has no variety can have no enjoyment $ he 
is surfeited with pleasure, and in the better hours of 
reflection would find a refuge in labour itself. And 
indeed it may be observe^i that there is not a more 
miserable, as well as a more worthless being, than a 
young person of fortune, who has nothing to do but' 
find out some new way of doing nothing. 

(4) A sentence is passed upon all poor men, that if' 
they do not work, they shall not eat -, and a similar 
sentence seems passed upon the rich, who if they are 



(3) When divcrtioa becomes the banneit of life, it is nolongw' 
diveriioQ. 
t^) Poor sad lUch mutt be employed, or be oahappy; 
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not in some respect useful to the publick) Hre almost 
sure to become barthensome to themaelves. This^ 
blessing goes along widi every useful employment | 
k keepe a man upon good terms with himself^ and 
consequently in good spirits, and in a capacity of 
pleasing and being pleased with every imiocent grsir 
tiiication* 

(5) As labour is necessary to procure an appetite 
to the body, there must also be some previous exe^ 
cise of the mind to prepare it for enjoyment ; in^ 
dulgence on any other terms is false in itself, and 
ruinous in its consequences. Mirth degencrates^ 
into senseless riot, and gratificadoa soon terminator 
III satiety and disgust. , 



4* On Time. 

(i) NoTBTNG is so valuable, and notibkig m 
ttiuch wasted, as time, it is by a gocd or a bad use 
of time that we are happy or miserabie, both in this 
trorld and the next. A stated time is allotted m^ 



{$) Labour of miod and Dody equally ncceisary lOr tlie Iieaftli 
«fboth 

(1) Our happineu b tfaii frmili mi the next depeadi upon n^ 
proper uae of tioifk 
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hy Providence for the improvement of those facnltiet 
which are given to us ; and if this time is not prop« 
erly managed, our faculties are not only left uncul- 
tivated, but generally depraved and spoikd* 

(2) It is a very mistaken notion, common to- 
youth, to ima^ne that they have a great deal of time 
beforehand, and therefore they can afibrd to squan- 
der away the present in idle amusements ; but they 
ought to consider, that though there is a probability^ 
diey have a proportion of time in revcntion^ there is 
not anjr thing like a certainty of it. We need not^ 
recur to the weekly bills of mortality, to prove that 
youth is liable to death ; every one's ^circle of ac« 
quaintance will furnish him with melancholy in- 
stances of the brittleness of the age of youth \ and 
erery church- yard will exhibit the tears of parents' 
upon the tomb- stones of their children. 

(S) But should Providence afford time by pro- 
longing our life to its latest period, it cannot be said 
.ghat we ha\e a moment to spare. Every day brings 
its duty : to-morrow is not in our power j and if 
,wc borrow of the present time to pay in the future, 



i«t 



(2) Youth apt to be deoeived ia co>uitiiig upon much time ^ 
Qome. 

(3) The longest life cannot nflTord to ran in debt with time or 
tardea to-mono^ with, the^ biuia^^ss of to»daf . 
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we run in ddbt to an inexorable creditor^ who 
forgives us either principal or interest > for we muilr 
exert ourselvea With donbte industry to recover our 
timej or.loae it for ever* 

A sense of this truth made the Emperor Titu8» 
when he hid passed the day without doing some 
good action, cry out that a day was lost ; upoit, 
which I>r. Youngs in bid strong picturesque styl^ 

Hov wretched he 
That's haunted by int ghOK of murdler'd time ^ 

And he how happy 

Whose ye8terda3r8 look b&ckiMirds with a smile, 

^m liU tb« FautUan wovnd Jum at they Sji^ 



S* On Modisij^ 

(1) MoDESTT is an humble opinion of our 
»erit, when compared with that of others. So re- 
fined a compliment to the superiority of those with 
,whom we. converse^ cannot fail of prepossessing 
them in our fav9ur, and conciliating them to our 
interest. 



(1) Modefty, a rafiofd cojoi|aiflg^ia tQ those wa addr 
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^f ) The wise author and governor of nature has 
implanted a love of modesty in the hreast of eveiy 
one, that k^ opposite vices pr'^sumption and affec- 
tation, should be checked by universal disapproba^ 
tion. 1 he modest man is sure to have the world in 
his* favour, and the presumptuous man is as certain 
to have every man his oppoie t* 

(3) Sa naturally does modesty arise from a just 
knowledge of ourselves and others, or, in otLct 
words, so necessarily does it imply good sence tn its 
possessor, that Cicero tells us, he nev« r had a goc^d 
opinion of a young orator, who did not shew great 
modesty, and even timidity in his first appearance in 
pttUick ; that ^me sensibility which leads us to a 
pr* per estimate of oar merits, and induces us to at- 
tempt such actions as will excite the publick c steem^ 
gives us at the same time a just esteem tor die merit 
of others, and makes us feel how much they expect 
from us. Conceit and presumption are an insult to 
those we converse with : they tarnish the most brit 
Cant qualities, while modesty gives those qualities a 
double lustre ; and, in some measure, makes up for 
the want of them. 



•»-*— — *— ^—^MB*. 



(2) All are friends to the modest, and efttiniwtd the preeump**/ 
tuous m^flu 

(S) Modesty a proof of good tense. - 
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too fond of the person who pretends to admire 
them ; who is always to be suspected of some vile 
and disingenuous purpose : for those who basely 
violate truth by gross flattery, can scarcely be sup- 
posed to possess any virtue. 



•^ On Dress. 

(1) There are several things of very great con- 
sequence in life, which, at first sight, seem very 
insignificant. The dress we appear in is supposed 
to be of little importance to our moral character ; 
and, therefore, an impropriety in dress is frequently 
indulged by those who would be much ashamed that 
it should be thought any imputation on their virtue 
or understanding \ and yet nothing is more certain, 
than that our dress, as well as our behaviour, is a 
true picture of what passes in our minds ! and that 
there cannot be an oddity or impropriety in one, 
but there must fie the same oddity or impropriety 
in the other. If wedress remarkably fine, (and as 
we think better than those we associate with,) what 
is it but the very same pride which induces us to 

* I I I ' — — W— — MP— — .— — ^l^^^i— ■*— — f^»— ^■^^— ^M^l^ 

(1) Dress, a picture of what pastes in our minds.- 
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f^e the lead in conversation and to consider our* 
selves as more worthy of attention than others* 

(2) The same sense ofdecenqr and propriety, 
therefore, \diich teaches us to re^^ulate our beha- 
viour in company, ought to teach us a decency and 
propriety of dress ; for those who understand hu« 
man nature, will judge of the rectitude of our minds 
by the dress we appear in, as much as by our lan- 
guage and deportment in conversation. 

(8) But an impropriety in dress does not only 
afiect the moral character, it afiects also, what people 
of dress value infinitely more, the t^ste. Nothing 
can be a stronger prodFof the good or ill taste of a 
person, than the dress he appears in. Every one 
who dresses for publick approbation, becomes a kind 
of painter w statuary ; and we show what we think 
would be elegant in a picture or a statue,, by what 
we make use of to adorn our own persons. Let ua 
be carefiil, therefore, of our dress, as we value the 
opinion of the world with regard to our taste in 
the polite arts. Besides, as any thing glaring and 
particular catches the eye, and will not suffer us to 
pass over the person so adorned without due notice 



mtk 



(S) Dreti, sometrmes a test of good sense. 

(3) Dreiii a criterion of our taste in painting and stataar^. 
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and obtervation, so we may be certaini that if our 
singularity in dress does not gain praise, it will infal- 
libly draw us into ridicule and contempt* 

(4) To these considerations we may add, that as 
first impressions are often of the greatest importance 
in life, and as dress forms a great part of the im- 
pression we make at first sight, how impolitick is it 
not to be attentive to a circumstance on which s6 
much of our future fortune <kpends I The secret of 
dressing gracefully, and so as to excite the appro- 
bation as well as the notice of those we converse 
with, is known but to ^ few ^ but every one may be 
sure of escaping censure, by attending to neatness 
and avoiding finery : and as fashion forms so great a 
part of propriety in dress, 'we cannot do better than 
to follow die advioe of our mo^ elegant poet. Pope ; 

In wordi, as fishioiM, the same-nile #U1 koU^ 
ABkft Caatastick if coo oew Of old s 
Be «ot the fint bf wliora the new m trie^ 
2^or yet the la»t to Uy the old wde, 

Mssay §n Criticism, 



(4) Dress of great importaace to the first impression we make 
-upon others. 
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8. On History, 

(1) History is the foundation of all useful and 
elegant knowledge : it acquaints us with the trans- 
actions and characters of mankind, from the remotest 
antiquity to the present times, and gives us a know- 
ledge of the most distant nations as well as our own.. 
It gives us a view of the powers of man, by shewing 
how he has improved from the most barbarous and 
savage state of society, to that state in which we now 
see the most polished nations of Europe. 

(2) What a different picture do the same creatures 
exhibit, employed in hunting, fishing, and making 
war on each other with the most unrelenting cru* 
elty ) and as we now see. them improving life with 
useful arts, and embeilishing it with ornaments and 
elegancies suited ro a state of refinement ! — ^Without 
history man would harve continued nearly in the statQ 
in which he happened to be placed for want of those 
improvements which he caa'oiUy receive by the his- 
tory of his own species. 



(1) The most useful of human knowledge derived from history. 

(2) History exhibits the different states of society, ao4, the 

* • 

causes of thenL 
P 2 



.i 
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( 3) But history does not only improve the arts and 
add to the elegancies of life ; it is of the utmost c6n- 
sequence to the morals of mankind. It shews, in the 
history of every nation, how essential morality and 
virtue are to the happiness of a State, and how con- 
stantly vice and irreligion end in nation2tl ruin. 

(4) This is not only a useful lesson to communi- 
ties> but to individuals ; for every man, as the Poets 
have expressed it, is a little kingdom : if the inferior 
powers and faculties of his body are in due subjec- 
tion to the superior powers and faculties of his soul, 
be is like a well-governed State ; every part of the 
creature is in peace and tranquillity, and conse- 
quently happy: if, on tfic contrary, his inferior 
powers rebel against the superior, there is the same 
internal commotion in the individual, as there is in 
a nation when it is in a state of civil war. The same 
history, therefore ^ which shews us that the happi- 
ness of a nation depends on its virtue, informs us 
that the happiness of individuals entirely depends on 
the same principle ; and that ruin will as certainly 
be the consequence of vice in a single person, as itia 
in the community at large. 



(S) History gives us a lesson of mcrality. 
(4) The hi torj of a state and the history of an individaal are 
perfectly paraiicL 
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9. On Taste. 

( 1 ) As young people become conversant with tKc 
world, they will observe scarcely any thing so much 
talked of, and so little understood, as taste. They 
hear of a taste in dress, of a taste in musick, of a taste 
in furniture ; aiid as they see these vary so often with 
the fashion, they are apt to suppose that fashion and 
taste are the same thing, and that neither of them is 
any thing mor^ than whim and fjmcy : this, how- 
ever, is confounding two things very different in 
their natures. 

(2) Fashion is indeed only a creature of the imag- 
ination ; it varies like the winds, and, if the expres- 
sion will be allowed me, is constant in nothing but 
inconstancy. But taste has fixed and permanent 
principles : it sees that a long flowing dri ss must 
always be more graceful than a short one ; that a 
building with two wings must always be more beau- 
tiful than a building with one ; and that a land- 
scape diversified with wood, hills, and rivers, must 
always be more agreeable than the picture of a bar- 



(1) Taste and fashion distinct and different thvxgi. 

(2) The {irincifiles ot fashion are nothing but whim and Umcj^ 
but those of tasi^ beauty, and prpportioQ^ 
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ten heath. Every one has .taste enough to acknove-. 
ledge these distinctions ; and every one set s that the 
beauty of these objects does not depend upon the 
fashion, but is in the nature of things. 

(3) it is a very common, as well as a very discou- 
raging opinion to youT'g people, that taste is a faculty 
so peculiarly th* gift of Nature, that Art can no 
more improve than produce it. Whereas the truth 
is, that taste is no more the gift of Nature than 
every other faculty of the mind. It is certain that 
some people are born with quicker conceptions, 
better memories, and finer imaginations, than others; 
but it is as certain that this difference is in general 
but very small, and that it is application and industry 
that form the grand difference among the generality 
oi mankind. 

(4) Every one is bom with a sufficient degree of 
taste to distinguish himself from the vulgar, if he is 
not wanting in the cultivation of this faculty ; for, 
as in the natural world, a weak constitution, if 
Strengthened by exercise and temperance, will be 
fitter for labour than a stronger constitution ener* 



(3) Taste is oDiy born with us, as memory and the other fac- 
ulties of the miod are. 

(4) The diflferent degrees of taste we find in different peripiSs 
*re owii^ more to cultivation than to^atttf e. 
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nted by ill habits and dissipation ^ to it may wttb 
certainty be affirmed^ that those njrho are born with 
but a sma«l share of taste^ will> by cultivating and im^ 
proving it, become much more remarkable ^or this 
desirable quality » than those who are endowed by 
Nature with a greater share of it, and neglect suck 
studies as tend to promote and refine it. 



10. On Parmta! Affection. 

(I) Tub love and tenderness which the parent 
bears to the cbiU is |jb« strongest and deaitst tie i» 
nature. Providence has kisidly: implanted this passioa 
in die patent^ )H«ast» out o£ love to the offspring \ 
iati if this passion either did not extst, or if lusted in 
a less d^grrecv the earth would soon be unpeopled^ 
as nothing but the unremitting care of the parent 
can possibly preserve the life of the helpless infant. 

( 2 ) The parent, therefore, we see, is but an instrur 
meat in the hand of Providence \ and it is to the 



(1) Parental affectibu implanted by Providence for the pret* 
crvation of the species. 

(2) To God, therefore, the universal parent, we are indebted 
ibr parental aJSectioa. 
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Almighty Father of all things, the aniversal parent, 
we owe the love and tenderness we experience in our 
greatest need^ 

(S) Instances of the force of parental affection 
are innumerable ; witness that of the Grecian father, 
who died for joy when he heard his son was con- 
queror in thdOlympick Games; and that of Zalecus, 
Prince of the Locrians, who, when his son had 
committed a crime for which the law condemned 
him to lose both his eyes, his father consented to 
lose one of his own, that one of his son's might be 
spared. 

(4) Parental affection naturally leads our diQughts 
to that diuy and gratitude widch children owe their 
parents for the care anfd t;ehderhe8ft with iitrhich tliey 
have brought them up. This duty of chtklren to 
parents was dignified by the Romans to an act of 
piety i and filial piety is always celebrated by the 
ancients as one of the noblest of the human virtues* 

(5) Ingratitude in a child to a parent is so uni- 
versally odious, that a thankless child has been de- 
tested in all ages and nations; for if ingratitude to 



{3) Instances of the force of parental affection are mnumerabl^. 

(4) Parental affection shew« the duty of filial affection. 

{$) lojjpratitude ia^ cliiid to a pareftlthf meat odiomt of crivt^L. 
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a common benefactor is justly deemed one x>f the 
blackest crip^es^ how black must be that ingratitude' 
when the benefactor is a parent I As a grateful 
disposition^ especially towards a parent, is a strong 
indication of a virtuous mind, so we cannot easily 
suppose that those who are urgrateful to parents can 
l)e grateful to others^ or that their hearts can have 
that tenderness which is the basis of almost every 
other virtue. , . 



11. On Good Manners* 

(1) A WRITER, who had great knowledge of 
mankind, has defined good iranners to be the art of 
making those people easy with whom we converse ; 
nor can his definition be mudi mended, 

(2) The three sources of good manners are, good 
nature, humility, and good eense ; so that any per- 
son who is tndowfid with these qualities, will learxi 



«**»■ 



(1) Good n^anneFs the art of making people easy. 

(2) Good.maooers arise form bumiltty, good nature} and gooA 
i^ie ; an4 U^x^apnerft/fom t^e opposite qualities. 



.1 
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good manners with Ikde' or no teaching. On the 
contrary, ill manners arise from pride, ill^nature, and 
a want of sense ; and one who has these defects in 
his character will generally be rude and ill-mannered* 

(3) The ill qualities above mentioned naturally 
tend to make people uneasy j pride assumes all tlie 
conversation to itself, and makes the company in* 
significant. Ill- nature makes ofFensive reflections, 
which give pain to the hearers : and folly speaks 
whatever comes uppermost, without making any 
distinction of place, person, or occasion. But the 
qua-ities opposite to these as naturally tend to make 
people easy ; humility seeks to lower itself, and give 
others the preference j good nature takes all occa- 
sions of lessening the faults of others, and avoiding 
whatever will give pain to any one present j and 
good sense will shew us the proper time and occasion 
for making any remarks which may be cither in- 
«truciive or entertaining. 

(4) The importance of good manners is much 



f^ The f o rm e r qaAliiies tei»i to> mak t peopl e easy, fmd the 
latter to make them uneasy. 

(4) Good sense and iniegT-ity, if wt are sure Mre posrase tlieniy 
wiB not make good manni-rs nnneces'sary ; the former bein^but 
seluom called out to actioo» but die latter conttnualif. 
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greater tban most young persons are apt to conceWe. 
They imagine, that if they have the more substantial 
qualities of good sense, learning and integrity, good 
manners are of no great consequence, and may be 
easily dispensed with. But they should be told, that 
they ought to be very sure they have these good qual- 
ities before they despise good manners ; and that, 
even if they have them, they will lose much of their 
value when connected with rudeness and ill breed- 
iog ; besides, their good sense, learning, and integ- 
rity, can only be known and useful to a few per- 
sons, while dieir manners affect every one they c<. n- 
verse with, and render thtm either agreeable or dis- 
agreeable to the whole world. So true is that excel- 
lent observation of Pope, 

Without good breeding truth it diiapprov*d { 
That onJy makes superior sense beloT'd. 



18. On the Importance of a Good Character » 

(1) To those who are to m^ke their own way, 
either to wealth or honours, a good character is 



(1) Every man is deeply interested in the character of those hd 

anociates with. 

Q 
I 
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usually no less necessary than address and abilities. 
Though human nature is degenerate, yet it usually 
retains to the last an esteem for excellence. For even 
if we are arrived at such an extreme degree of de« 
pravity as to have lost our native reverence for vir- 
tue, yet a regard tp our ovirn interest and safety^ 
which we seldom lose, will lead us to apply for aid, 
in all important transactions, to men whose integrity 
is unimpeached. 

(2) When"we have occasion for an attorney or a 
counsellor, a physician or an apothecary, whatever 
we may be ourselves, we always choose to trust our 
health and property to men of the best character. 
When we fix on the tradesmen who are to supply 
us with necessaries, we are not determined by their 
names elegantly engraved on a card, norby a shop 
fitted up in the newest taste, but by the fairest repu- 
tation. Look into a daily newspaper, and you will 
see, from the highest to the lowest rank, how im^ 
portant are the characters of those who are em- 
ployed, to those who employ them. After the ad- 
vertisement has enumerated the qualities required 
of the person wanted, there constantly follows, that 



(2) When we wish to employ a physician, a lawyer, a tradet« 
man, or a servant, the fint thing we regard is bis characterr 
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none need apply who cannot bring an undeniable 
character. ^ 

(3) Young people, therefore, whose characters 
are unfixed, and who» consequently, may render 
them just such as they wish, ought to pay the 
greatest attention to the first step which they take, 
oa entrance into life. They are usually too careless 
and inattentive to this object. They think they see 
their own interest better than others, and flatter 
themselves that tlieir youth will be an excuse for a 
thousand improprieties. By some thoughtless action 
or expression, they suffer a mark to be impressed 
upon them, which scarcely any subsequent merit can 
entirely erase. Every one will find some persons 
who, though they are not professed enemies, yet 
view him with an envious or a jealous eye, and. will 
gladly revive any tale, to which truth has given the 
slightest foundation. 

The malevolence of mankind aflbrds but too much 
reason for the beautiful but melancholy observation 
ofDryden— - 

On eagles* wings immortal scandals fly, 
While virtuous actions are but born and die. 



(S) Young people ought to be doubly careful of their character 
t aa fabe step in youth may sully their whole life. 



i 
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IS^^On tbe FMy of indulging the Passim of Angler: 

( 1 ) As the command of our passions is the noblest* 
exercise of our reason, it were to be wished that 
tliose who pretend to be reasonable creatures did not 
suffer the passion of anger so often to make them act 
like brutes. There never was a more absurd apology 
than that which is conunonly made for passionate 
people that they are the best-naturcd creatures in 
the world. It is true, when their anger is over, they 
r e often heartily sorry for what they have done ; 
but this is only defending them, by proving they arc 
not quite demons \ and that diough they are very 
absurd and injurious for a time, they are not always 
so : but this will be found to be but a poor excuse, 
when we consider, that a moment's anger will often 
produce more mischief, than whole years of good 
nature may be able to atone for. 

(2) When once people have habituated them- 



(1) The absurd excuse for angry people, a proof of the folly 
iad crime of anger. 

(2) Anger, when indulged, often makes people do the joo8t 
ridiculous things. 



. 
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selves to the indulgence of this passion, it is not 
only their fellow creatures that they injure hs their 
tiolence ; these furious folks will sometinJI^Yent 
dieir rage on things inanimate ; they will 
chairs or tables about the room; spoil pictured #ir 
break chini, when it does not happen that a dc'g,>tf« 
cat, or any other domestick animal, is at Rand. In 
short, this sort of people are no more than ov^ 
grown testy children ; and excite our pity as well 
as our sorrow, to see them act so much like ili-bred> 
humoursome infants. 

( 3) The only apology these angry people makefor 
themselves is, that they cannot help this sudden 
warmth, because it proceeds from constitution : but 
nothing can be more false than that anger is not to 
be suppressed ; for it is observable, that they can 
and do restrain their passion, when awed by re- 
specty checked by interest, or intimidated by fear. 
Does a person ever give himself these violent airs 
in the presence of any one from whom he has great 
expectations of advantage ? Or do we ever see a 
person show his anger before one of a very superior 
rank in life ? No ; it is generally a poor servant, or 
a meek-spirited dependant^ that is the object of these 
fiery wretches' displeasure* 

ft 

(3) Passionate people can restrain their anger before t&eir 
superiors, therefore they can always da it» 
0.2 
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(4*) In short, of so much importance is it to yx>utli 
in particular to suppress this passion, that those who 
kno womankind will judge of every young person's 
gog^ nature, not by his behaviour to his superiors or 
equals, but to his inferiors, his dependants and ser- 
rants. 



14. On Resignation under Affliction. 

(1) Affliction is the common lotof humau 
nature : no state of life, from first to last, is entirely 
exempt from it. The young, the old, and the middk 
aged 5 the rich, the poor, and those wjio aretieither 
in want nor abundance ; the king, the peasant, and 
the trader, are alike subject to affliction. To alle- 
viate this affliction, therefore, seems an employment 
as rational as it is useful •, for, as Mr. Addison ob- 
serves ^Inquiries after happiness, and rules for at- 
taining it, are not so necessary and useful to man* 
kind as the arts of consolation aud supporting our- 
selves under affliction. 



(4) The test of every man's good temper is his behaviour t9 
his equals and inferiors. 

(1) AfflictioB common to every age, state) and degree of man- 
kind. 
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(2} la order to tlus, we ou^t to learn to accom- 
modate ourscWes to that portionof happtnessHeaven 
has set before us» If we would fully enjoj the relish 
(^ our bemgy we must rather* consider the miseries 
we escape, than too nicelf examine the intrinsick 
worth of the happiness we possess. We should 
bring together every circumstance and every ad- 
vantage we enjoy^ and compare them with the mise- 
ries below us. 

(3) But the principal reason why we ought not to 
give way to affliction arises from the consideration. 
Chat as nothing happens without the permission of 
the Almighty, our fretting and grieving at the inev- 
itable evilsy of life is no better than secretly arraign- 
ing the dispensation of Providence. 

Alas I we little know what calamities we can bear 
dll we try them : let us look back on what we have 
already endured, and be satisfied that the same Al- 
mighty power, which before was our aid> will like- 
wise be our present support. Let us look on calamity 
as a providential shock, which awakens us to guard 
ourselves from some impending evil. 



(fl) To alle^Ute this affliction, we ought to reflect how muck 
aore miserable we might be. 

(3) The chief source of coasolation ought to be, that all ottt 
affliction! are kxtown tg aad appoiAted by God» 
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(4) If our conscience tells ns it is a punishment 
for some offence to (jrod, or our neighbour, let us 
bear it with resignation, and reform our conduct ; if 
our conscience does not accuse us, we may be assured 
affliction is sent to us as a blessing, if we do but make 
a right use of it. For, as Shakespeare findy ob^ 
serves, 

Sweet are the uses of advertity 
Which, like a toad ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious ^ewel in his head. 



15. On tin Evils of Prick. 

(1) Tranc^illitt and cheerfulness, we are 
told by every moral writer, (where guilt is out of th* 
question,) is in the power of every one. A heathen 
could tell us, that this most desirable treasure lies 
even at our feet ; but that we either spurn it from 
us, or giddily stumble over it, while we eagerly try 
to grasp at bubbles beyond our reach. 



M«» 



(4) Afflictiofts are either punishments or trials. If the first, 
ve ought to repent ; if the last, to bear them with resignation. 

. (I) Tranquillity and cheerfulness, where there h w> guilt, U 
IB the power of every one^ 
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(8} In order to obtain this inestimable blessinf^ 
which the excellent Mr. Addison calls the health ot 
the souly the first thing to be discovered is^ what is 
that which excludes it ; for as it is impossible that 
two C3ntiaries should inhabit the breast at once, we 
oi;^ht resolutely to drive out the aggressor.. A small 
degree of reflection will soon discover that the chief 
enemy to tranquillity is j^de. If we except poverty^ 
bodily pain, and remorse, it will be easily seen, that 
every obstacle to serenity which can possibly be imag- 
ined springs from this unchristian vice. A curious 
observer will soon perceive, that from this root pro- 
ceeds envy, hatred, malice, tyranny, anger, revengCf 
ingratitude, profusion, and avarice : we may likewise 
trace the smaller vices of young minds, such as im- 
pertinence, loquacity, afiectation, and obstinacy, to 
the same cause. 

( S ) But if this vice were less odious to God and to 
our fellow-creatures than it really is, the miseries it 
is sure to bring upon us might be a sufficient reason 
forfguarding ourselves against it. Who can describe 
the secret pangs of heart which this vice produces ? 



(S) Ifwe are unhappy, aad inquir* wl^^t it b that makes ut 
so, we shall geaerally Hod it is pride. 

(3) Men, for their own sakes, ought to avoid this vice,. which 
aatiirally produces so many miseries. 
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Who can'enumeratethe disorders, plagues and calaiQ'- 
itiesi which in every nation upon the earth spring- 
from this root ? It were well if every thinking per- 
son would strictly examine his catalogue of vices^ 
and ask his heart what resemblance they bear to the 
great and universal cause hei[^ assigned them. He 
would then easily discover, that, if he did but 
strenuously endeavour to banish pride, he would 
80on |>e free from most of those vices which are the 
torm<>iit of our own breasts and the plague of those 
about us. 



16. On Politeness and Good Breeding. 

(1) Though abundance of rules are laid dowa 
for acquiring that style of behaviour, and those 
modes of address, which are usually called polite 
and well-bred ; yet there is one plain rule worth all 
the rest, which is, that a person who pretends to the 
character and behaviour of a gentleman should do 
levery thing with gentleness -, in an easy, quiet, 



(1) The first requisite la the behaviour of a gentleman is to act 
with gentleiiesA. as ^ forw;4rd, boisterous behaviour is diametrical, 
ly opposite to that character. 
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• 

frsendly manner, which doubles the value of every 
word and action. A forward, noisyi importunate, 
aveibearing way of talking is the surest sign of ilU 
breeding ; and hasty contradiction, unseasonable in* 
terruption of persons in their discourse, especially of 
dders or superiors ; loud laughter, winkings, gri« 
maces, and affected contortions of the body, are not 
only of low extraction in themselves, but are the 
natural symptoms of self-sufficiency and imperti- 
nence. 

(2) The word polite, which signifies smooth or 
polished, is another prt^of of what we generally un« 
derstand by good manners : a roughness and un- 
evenness of behaviour is diametrically opposite to 
politeness y as a smooth} easy, and even address, is 
agreeable to the original meaning of the wor4, when 
we say such a one is a polite or polished man. 

(3) Good breeding too, which is another word 
for good manners, is an admirable lesson to us on 
the necessity of cultivating politeness in our earliest 
youth ; for when we call impropriety of behavipur 
ill-breeding, we seem to attribute it to^ the want of 
early instruction \ which plainly intimates the neces« 



(2) Poittenest, which signifies a state of bring smooth or pol- 
iced, plainly indicates those manners we call polite. 

(S) Good breeding intimates thenecewity of early instri^tioft. 



:^ 



J' 
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sity of being trained early to good manners, if ever 
we hope to be esteemed well-bred. 

(4) Thus we see that, by studying the originii 
meaning of the names by which things are caQed, 
we shall generally arrire at a true knowledge of the 
things they signify \ which may Ktve to shew us the 
importance of a rational knowledge of language, as 
by this knowledge we gain clear and pifecisc ideaaof 
those things which it is of the greatest ccxosequoioe 
fo us to be acquainted with. 



17* On the Advantages of cultivating a Disposition U 

be pleased* 

(1) Bt constantly looking on the bright side of 

OT^ry^thing, we shall insensibly gain a habit of good 

nature and complacency, and not only, in^rove our 

..Own happiness, but the happiness of all ;»bout us \ 

while, on the contrary, by constantly brooding over 



(4) The utility of a knowledge of the original tigntfication of 
words, io Older to comprehend their true meaning. 

(1) Ab viewing things od the bright side begets cheerfulnest^ 
and on the da* k side melaocholytOttr happiness depends nlucfa oir 
the rien we take €i things. 
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the dtek aad ^taial sceiie$ of lifie» we hMCDaibl J con- 
tnctananowniessaiidindaiicboly i and as temporal 
happiness depend in a great measure on the most 
tatmal curcumsianoest there is nothing more wortliy 
our attention than the art of making these circum- 
stances contribute to our comfort and gratification* 

(2) A oekbrased writer has observed, that there 
are few accidents m life so happy that the imprudent 
will not» by their nuaconduct, render of less advan* 
tage to them, and that there are seldom aay events 
so unfortunate from whicji the prudent will not 
derive some benefit. Like the bee, therefore, we 
should endeavour to extract honey from the meanest 
weed, and not, like the spicier, suck poison from the 
sweetest and most wholesome flower. 

(S) A person who, either from nature or habit^ 
has a disposition to be pleased, diflluses a kind of 
sunshine of happiness on all around him. Number* 
less pleasing topicks occur to him^ which are com- 
monly overlooked by the rest of &e worlds such 
as the return of spring : the verdure of that swed^ 



(2) The tame accidentf in life are vtrj difierent to the prudail 
and the imprudenL 

(3) A dtupof ition to be pleated it delighted with thote consi^ 
bssotiet of nature whichsre o?ep%Kiked by oih^n 
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unison, wMi Ae bloom of opening iowcw, a UM%li i i 
8ky» a moonlight night» iHih*a kandied other naina* 
less delfghtS) which are datty present to a mind net 
wnrupted with wl»t Mr. A4Msio« oallaiBaiiasiical 
irieasures* 

(4) In shorty as a mind undisciplhied by reKgion, 
and ungratefttl to Proyidence, can scarcely view any 
object with pleasure j'to.a mind naturally dnposed 
to be happy, and inclined to make ottiers so, not 
only iiicteases the enjoyment of every agteeabie inei^ 
den in Hfe,bnt, in some .measure, makes eren thoa^ 
fliat are disagreeable adnnmster to its satitfactiMi* 
and adrantage. 



]8* Jt C^n^aris^ betwan Histcry and Skgri^ibji* 

ft) Amomg the many avgameias adtanced te 
gecottimendiheatady of history, it hafbeenaaidi that 



f (4) At a discontented mind can view scarcely any object witS 
pleasure, lo a cheerful mind not only draws happiness from agree* 
Me objects; bnt turns even those that are disagreeable to soiqc 
kind of advadtage. 
''<1) B6tlt history atid biography teadi phSl^sot^liy bf etfntpfe $ 
but ^nm^^mmcAhf'^iig^ 
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iMKiulietimdMi vidumt ^ danger •fdCfMaricfMie » 
^aod, :b]r {KMOtuq; onl tbepal^s of those whoUaif 
fMie before uii» faoilitfties the joiuriKif of iitfe. Th^^ 
^mM£f has been callod phi kw o gi iy teftchUtg br €9^ 
wpbft ; and the same chacaeter may be ditava oC 
4ngnphf , tibmii^ upqo a amaUer aea^e : b^t> af^r 
4Ut it tmist be aUoifed that hiatory ia better calcn* 
lated for rc^gulattng political than oioml coadnot* 
Xhe desciJiition of battle8» the account of debates^ 
the charapter of kings and beroe8> contain very lit* 
tie that can direct the action of the private and the 
more numerous ranks in the community. But an 
exact and authentick account of individuals who have 
greatly excelled in any of the departments of active 
pr contemplative life^ seems to be a mode of instruc- 
tion best suited to an animal like man, prone to 
imitation, and/ond of selecting particular characters 
and making them his models* 

(2) When a single charaeter is distinctly deline- 
^edt im ^gm fwaue the outline with ap ^ase equal 
to that with which the painter copies from the origi* 
nal picture placed befove biaeyes* We liAve the ex- 
press authority, of the pattern we have chosen to 



(2) The single character of biography engages more of our at* 
MfttMiitbaa it wwilAiQ if mixed with others equally conspicuoi;^ 
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iin€it' tt#. in efcry emergeacy^ and can tiead w^ 
Imi^tt GOi^denGe the footsteps of tbe most dtt» 
Hmgttislied men mdiout the suspense of del3ia:ate 
•election. It is a lemark of Aristotle^ that ^thc steorf 
•f an indmdudy as it is a singk objecti is compee^ 
hended move &U7, and tberefoie attended ps^ymsh 
greater pleasure^ than a history in whidi may pes* 
#onages dxe ii^oduced. 

(S) To these observations in favour of biography 
H maybe added^ diat our sympathy , when attached 
to a single person, becomes stronger than when scat- 
tered among a thousand individuals, which in his* 
tory necessarily succeed each other, and claim a 
share of our attention. The interest, therefore, 
which we take in the fortunes of one character, i^ 
much greater than when it is divided among several 1; 
and our virtuous affections are more exercised and 
Strengthened by contemplating the life of one per- 
sonage, than ofmanf mingled together. 

(4) In the same manner it is by aiorcistng em 



(3) We form a friendship for a single character ijibTo^raphy- 
.Aod our beuevoleat afft^ctions arc ihe stronger for being fixed 

upon oae* 

(4) Universal benevolence sounds prettily ; but it is parttciilir 

benevoleace only that proves our moral character.. 
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beaeiroletice otv ^ tadkridiiils whieh we see m4 
iBH»w>durthe bonefofefH aftctkint are $liea||cheM4 
atid increased) miA not by cemflMMfatittg tlie .am^ 
ties of mukttiides which we faMeoot the-ieael kooewY 
Itdgt 0[. Unireml beoefotenoe it z pretty phile^r 
toi^bieail tiotkH), bat k » patttciAir benevoienceonlii 
liuit wiB {HRMre tmr moral dMisAclor^ at oxi^meiice 
bot too often shews ut, tlmt these who beesitbe th% 
Imdest ■sp'oHit of ^iaatbn^py to eatioas at Urgei artf 
ttet alw^fe the most benm^ol^t and kmd to them 
envii famUte^ friends and ac<|aaintance« ^ 



19. Om Nwefs. 

(I) NoirsLt are,, in general, jtkt mo^ JnsqgmCi 
and triifaif of ail limrary ptxtofcimmeea : their 
me seldom any tiling mose Aati the cold produce 
iiont of people who wske for bread, with as nmetl 
lidiflfa rcn s e at mWnets tndR up capsy wklmnt any 



(!> Moft Qovfll are either theffiqw^ productioat of those who 
«|pite M Unead, or tiks oftpriag «kC vaiiicy ia.tW idkt«»4 i^^fi^^ 

alt, sr poQfwiwitsiisafalf fowiPW'rimeif ^s^^ 
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•fipra^ of Mle* fouag people^ who are iftleetieA 
widi die it^ of wvitifif fimn the eontigion of rea4^ 
tii|f them ywEki who p«t togediora sirkig of iaeMente 
not one degree Aowt tilie tea>»fcablei aiid.«of no moce 
tBil concent than if they were to eftt^rlatn us, as 
tome tiiesome people do, with an accoinit of ^ thek 
4v0aiii8 : and perhaps 'the grei^r part <yf thetn as« 
but mean imilatttone» which affaet the styie aad amm* 
tter of mofo suecesaittl emnpositioBs thaA h^t gono^ 
before them. 

(f ) It were well if the reading of novels were 
nothing more than the lo«s of time i but young 
people wiU not escape ^eo : it has generally a bad 
effect upon the mind, and, in some instances, a fatal 
one upon die morals and fortuiie. In novels^ plays 
and romances, (lor they have all the same general 
otijeet, which is die amusement of idleiiess afid 
folly,) we ate present widi &lse views of hfe^ wA 
deeeitftd ptetuies of ^die mtitts and irises o! man-r 
kind. The ond ts to pleaee^ amd hom is this enA 
to be obtained i Nodmig will pleaoe. youthful t»» 
nity so mwik as the escaping from dangers incurred 



P) Ntf»sli p^m UkeMmn of «fes dwy ps^Me Aisi^eii^ 

and foUi<Mtf a>«d« a ft mA^ikmmik^i^ 
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bf dor ows impradence, and arming al tmetpeeted 
good fisrtuiie wMioiit our ilesemng it Nothing 
mnM gtBtify the idle and remantick mind, but such 
ft at aor di nary adventims as never happen in real 
Bib ; nor wiH any thing be so pleasing to the vicious 
part of fnaaimd, as a palliation of the fashionable 
▼ices, and sneering at the sober and respectable nss 
tHcsi. Novelists, therefore, and comick writersi who 
study popularity either for praise or profit, generally 
mix up vice with amiable quality to cover and re^ 
commend it, whUe virtue is compounded with suck 
ingredients as have a natural tendency to make it un* 
pleasant and disgusting. 

(9) But novels do not only comlpt llie mannersi 
but vitiate the taste of dieir readers \ they fly above 
nature and reality; their chaiucters are aH over- 
charged, and thdr incidents overflow with improba*' 
biMties and absurdities. Tlie imagimition, thus fed 
wttfa, wind and flatulence, loses its relish for truth, 
and cam bear nothing that is plain, stimde, a>ffimoa 
and natural : so that the reading of novels is to the 
mind, what the drinking of strong liquors is to the 
body ; the palate is vitiated, the stomach is weak* 
ened, the digestion is spoiled, and life can be kept 



p) MoiNkvttistetbs tMte^ ai sttrsag fi^jam vilisisillirs <aiBiifl» 
sail haft libs 
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t!^ uniy^ D^ Vote wtitcn ts sttpenisciinii ma* wuneMC^ 
Nodiing, tfajcrefore, ci n be mofe dangeioss to die 
tnderslaiiding, to tlie aoiak and the taste, than an 
attachment to the reading of the generditf of dbese 
fictitkms ptodttctbne* They giide ifito tl^ hecMb 
through the imagination^ and, under thetaate 
lioneyy oftati infuae the itrongest pokon. 



a^ On Co9iUmpk^im. 

{1) GoNTfiiiBL^TiON ta one of )he noUesi em* 
^f ments of a rational creature. Directing an4 
£xing the inteUei^iiai eye upon suitaUe objectSi air 
tended with proper reieetions, is pioductiTe of tba 
ipreateat adrantages^ as well ai the moit refined dat 
^fats. 

f 9} By accu9tomrng our m^ds to this employe 
ment, there is not an object in nature but must fei^ 



(1) Rational contemplation both profitable and detightfiiL 
(S) Contemplating the heavenly bodies raiies our mi^ds (# 
adore the power and glory of the IDeity ; Mvmng the earth, witk 
h« Taribuft antmal», excites us to admire his wisdom and benevo» 
fence; aiid the proftiriondf %eaN!iftiflt1 and ssdutary Yegetaltol- 
iktwt kn tvperabaadaat goodatttMuKaiidcieQMiatt* 
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4piy iwiwr onr gpniiration smd |{wtwuttc to ow 
lieavenly Maker. Who can survey the starry hea^ 
fein» as Milttm eKpvcsses it> i^owing with ]mag 
sapfhiiesy the sun iaming in the forehead of the 
iBomiiig skyt or. the moon rising in clouded mar 
jQitf > and not cry out with the holy Psahnist^ The 
heaTcns dechure the glory of God, and the firma* 
fluent sheweth his handy wcurkl When we look 
tiouad us and survey the earth on which we Uv^ 
Ae various animals with which it is peopled^ and 
ihe parofttSion of vegetaUes with which it is clothed 
and adorned^ we are lost in astonishment» and art 
ready to exclaim in rapture, Great God I how sub* 
Erne, how beautiful^ how varied are thy works I 
Not the smallest blade of grass that trembles in the 
wind, but loudly proclaims its great Creator : the 
plaited daisy, the lovely violet, the blooming ros^ 
the stately elm, and the majestick oak, all, alldeclare» 
with an united voice,— The hand that made us is 
Divine ! 

(3) But if the beauties of Nature are thus capaUe 
of affording us such instruction and entertainmentg 
what shall we think of those fashionable peopk who 



1 



^3) It it abiurd to lose iIm bSflHtCtii0f Nitare by alwajPt Uyinf 
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%• fmm diete ddightful 9omu to ihi^mmmm litjiif 

m- populous dry, and «ttfl&aU ttibxmA in. t^ homf 
imt buuit of a cosft f whoTMnb—ge-thc niml beaa^ 
licft tf th« icids aad iiicadbws, for the sviifidal. 
^ balls and assemblm ? If these rivals tot tlic 
tics of lamre have the least ptctencetaaifag^^ oof 
vfleccionS) it can oaiy be vflken the fisce of Nattuse » 
4tferftied hf the rigouia of mates» aod face beanti«9 
iud by chiUiag ffosts and stormy sUes i bat ema at 
tfiese tames die cotitemphtive <miiid fiadadiasQaa 
4rtuch attract its adauratam. Sq true igfitiahg»ngarl|s 
«bsev9at]osi of such persoiis> 3wfaa 

Tmd tongues in trees, books in the running brooks^ 
9ef moas is ttoaeii »nd good in enry things 



(I) Genfkosity 18 such an attachment to the . 
Interest of lotherS) as leads us to sacrifice our own* 
The moment a person foregoes his right in favour 



<l) 0'*iiMnmtfmihinigwom^^^ix^nfiit^Jtu^ 
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ff anpAw» ad gmnts Urn note than he ean de* 
jbbukI) ditt momeitt he becomes generous* 

(S) Tkci laws of nature and society hare pre^ 
weehtd eertam jduttcs fo everr one who lives in the 
iporld : these laws require us to act justly and hon» 
esdy to our fellow creatures. It i& in obedience to 
lliese laws that justice and honesty consist : but how- 
99^ we may deserve praise when we fulfil these laws 
of society* t^)is praise is only bestowed on us when 
Wt- are compared with those who are dishonest or 
unjust J '^ which is a mere negative praise: if we 
would gain the applause of the world for generosity^ 
we must do more than is expected from us i we must, 
when we weigh our own interest, and that of otberSf 
^ve the turn of the scale against our selves. 

(3) Hence we ;may observe fao# truly generous i« 
that perfect system of morals taught by our blessed 
Saviour, and how exactly conformable to ihe justest 
sentiments of human wisdom: <<If ye love thens 
" only who love you/* says our Lord, V what re- 
<< ward have ye i But I say unto you. Love your ene- 
*< mies, bless them that curse you, do good to them 



(S) We mast do jonice, to escape the ce&ture of the laws ; but 
is be geaerous, we miut do iomethingr:iiiore thaa the lawt require* 

(3) Gtuiitial^ mtms^ UtitWt fdmtiihfi 
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^ that hate you, and pray for them who desjiilefiiiry- 
^ use you and persecute you/' This is real Christian 
generosity ; and it may he added, it is this only^ 
which the world looks upon to be truly generous. ^ 

(4) It is true, that generosity is sometimes ill- 
requited ; but the truly generous man looks to no 
return for his generosity, and therefore he is not 
disappointed if he bestows his favours upon an un^ 
worthy object. But however degenerate mankiiKl 
may be, perhaps it may be asserted with confidence^ 
that generosity is seldom without a grateful retunu 
Men do not often care to be outdone in generosity | 
and one generous action often produces another. 
We meet with frequent instances in history, of the 
good effects of a generous conduct towards an 
enemy ; among these may be reckoned, the treat- 
ment of the schoolmaster by Camiilus, and the dis* 
covery of the treason of Pyrrhus^s physician by 
Fabricius. 

Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude^ 
that though generosity is Sometimts ill requited, it 
Is alviays respected and admired $ and is sure to be 
accompanied wit i a self satisfaction, which, in some 
measure, makes amends for the want of a suitable 



^ ■■^i>iii 



li^r ^'^^"•f^P^Jp!d(f*JfrPilM^ 
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dS. On the CatrnpTnduui bitwfin PJitimii wd 

Riligim. 

( 1 ) It is a general opinion, that politeness and 
good manners have nothing to do with morals \ that 
civility is a lighter sort of qualification, lying with- 
out the system of morality and Christian ducy, which 
a man may possess or not possess, and yet be a rery 
good man* 

(2) But if we attend to the best definition of good 
manners that ever has been given, we shall find 
civility of behaviour very nearly allied to religion : 
the definition I mean, is that, which tells us that 
good manners is artificial benevolence. Now nothing 
can be more certain, than that benevolence is one of 
the most essential duties of a Christian. If then 
good manners be a compliance with those external 
forms of behaviour which naturally express benevo« 
lence, it is, at the same time, an external compliance 
with one of the most essential duties of a Christiaih 



(1) It if commonly topposed that poUteneu andrefigion linre 
no relation to each other. 

j(2) If we attend to the definition of Mcb, ve itttll Sad t^|f 
nearly allied. 
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(S) The ^^ottk Paul hu pboalf cooiptt^oKteA' 
what we call good manners, in his well-known de** 
tfcription of charityy which aignifiea the beaevoieace 
or friendship of Christiana $ and is so si^iiiar to it^ 
^t no man can practise charity, in the Christian 
8ense of it, and be guilty of ill manners. Show me 
the man, who, in his conversation, discovers no 
signs of being puffed up with pride, who netthor 
envies nor censures, who is kind and patient towards 
his friend, and forgiving to his enemies, who doe^ 
not seek his own, but considers others rather than 
himself, and gives them the preference : show me 
such a man^ I say, and he will not only be a good 
Christian, but in-.the best sense of the word he will 
be a real gentleman ; he will be, in reality, what all 
artificial courtesy affects to be, a philanthropist, a 
firiend to mankind. 

(4) Christianity, therefore, is the best founda- 
tion of what we call good manners, and if, as is 
too often the case, we see persons practise great 
good manners without any real benevolence, we 



^) The rules of politeneit evp/ttm that bettevotac» aftiicially 

Srhich the rules of religion require of us in reality. 

ME4) i^mt piettM^, devoid ithmcttk^ tiuhijfpoaknitthmm^ 
slence* 
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joiMf nti^thetn amoiif kf pocritesi who afiect to b« 
what they arc not. 

(5) But as it wouU be ?er7 improper tq disregard 
leligtous ceremonies^ because they are aomedniee 
made use of by hypocrites to bad purposes ; to it 
would be as improper to undervalue the exfenial 
expression of civilicy and benevolence, hecau^ 
some are void of that benevolence they are cati^ 
lated to express. In short, the foundation of all 
poUteness, as well as of aU piety, is humility ; aa 
bumble q^inion of ourselves must appear in all our 
actions, if we wish to be pleasiag> eiiher to God^ or 
leUow-creatuxcs* 



\ 



SS. On tbe Art of Pleasing In Conversation^ 

(1) As rational and elegant conversation is one 
of the highest and noblest entertainments of the hu« 
man species, the desire of pleasing in conversation 
is, therefore^ a very laudable passion* 



(5) As hypocrites In rcKgios ofDffht net to lessen our regard for 
)ts ceremonies, so bypoci ite« in benevolence ou^t not to ieeso^ 
•or esteeiniof pontvncii* 

(I) A dcsirt ta p l s a i e la eotttersattoft is IwMttiM s, r 
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(f ) A too great desire to excel in so fluttering a|i 
accomplishment, has often a tendency to make as 
less agreeable dian if wc were quite careless about it. 
The desire of pleasing makes a man agreeable or 
ttiiwelcc>me to those with whom he converses^ ao 
cord'ng to the motive from which that inclination 
appears to flow. If your concern for pleasing odiers 
arises from innate benevolence, it never fails of suc» 
cess ; if from a vanity to excel, its disappointmenib 
is no less certain. In this, therefore, as well as in 
every other desirable accomplishment, we must be 
guided by the rules of good sense and prudence. 
These qualities will direct us, when we are in the 
company of those above us, to be humble without 
meanness ; and when we are with inferiors^ to coa«« 
descend without the appearance of pride. Thej 
will teach us, that the art of pleasing others rather 
consists in making diem pleased with themselve^j 
than endeavouring to make them pleased with us« . 

(S) Good sense will show us that we ought 
seek out the favorite subjv ct of our companions^ 
both as they are mo£l likely to shine in that, and as 

* (9) If we desire to please others for their sakes, we »ha]) f ea^ 
«raliy succeed : if for our own sake, we fhali generally fail. 

(3) Good tense mnsc shew us how ««*«r« t9 ttiftproittdDK* 
MfsatioB tp. our company*? * - ♦ c^,* ,.; .-. . - :v \,t ■ 
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AiCj are usttallj best pieaaed with what they excel 
m i and prudence will dictate to us nerer to endea* 
vottT 130 show ounehres so superior to odief% as to 
make them ashamed of their inferioritf. 

(4) But, above alli we should be studious to ob« 
tain a Justness of thinking, and a propriety of ex** 
pression ; for, though this is not the' whole of the 
art of pleasing, it is the basis of it* Good hit* 
mour and condescension will, tn tinte, be insipid 
without good sense ; and though these qualities are 
powerful auxiliaries to good sense,, and wUl oftea 
supply the want of it, yet if we wish U> gire solid 
and lasting pleasure in conversation, we must, as ia 
:dl other compositions, mix the useful with the agree* 
able, and show diat our conversation does not arise 
to much from a desire to please ourselveS) as a desire 
to be agreeable to others* i his disposition is ab-^ 
solutely necessary to make our superiority agreeable^ 
without being humiliating to our companions :- fo^» 
OS Pope very justly d^servesy 

Without gool^ br«edtng^, truth is diftappiDV*^ 
Hut ooly maktt Mperior teait bei^T*)!* 



tmmammmfmmmtmitmmmimtm 



' ^4) totneM of thtpldfig, and propriety! of i»pr tnioo»l b s iMo 
fi lbs art of pieaii&g ia OBOfW na ti fl Oi 
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S4h On Sfmpatljy and Bemvokncc*- 

\\) Among all the moral virtues which at onc^ 
*^dorn and delight the heart, those must surely bdt 
esteemed the first which awaken with our very ex- 
istence, ]pass witli us through life, and are designed 
to form a very material part of our felicity in a future 
state. 

(2) What is it that guards our infancy, which is- 
more helpless than that of the lowest order of ere* 
ated beings, satisfies its wants, gratifies its wishes^ 
instructs its ignorance, and fosters its dawning rear* 
son ? What is it that in childhood ieKghts and 
amuses the fleeting hours, calls forth the little ex- 
ertions of kind offices one towards another, and 
awakens the first symptoms in the soul of sym- 
pathy ? 

(3) What is it that in riper year» forms all the 
blessings of friendship, that aids our endeavour^ 
consoles our distresses, bears with our infirmities^ 



i*^ 



(1) Sympathy aad benevolence eon&titute those finer feeliogr 
of the soul, which at once support and adorn human nature. 

(2) What 18 it that guards oitr he>pless infancy, and instrticii 
our childhood^ but sympathy ? 

(3) What is it that performs alt the kind offices of friendship 
IP riper yean, but sympathy { 
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nor ceases till its last melancholy office has deposited 
us in the dust ?— Ceases^ did I say ? I would not 
do it such wrong. 

(4) No ; with religious solicitude it then blesses 
eur memory, and shields our good name from the 
attacks of envy and slander ^ and, by continuing itf 
kindness to our offspring or connexions, becomes a 
perpetual blessing to us. What can afford these ad- 
vantages, or rather necessaries, in a life of society, 
but that sympathy and benevolence which, being 
implanted in us by Providence, and forming a part 
of our nature, are among those faculties we are 
bound to cultivate and improve ? 

(5) How must that principle then debase and im- 
poverish the mind which contracts its feelings within 
the narrow circle of its own concerns, and tends to 
stifle those geneious sentiments which are so con- 
genial to the soul P Can one with patience behold a 
man living only for himself, pleased only at his own 
prosperity, vulnerable only by his own calamity^ i]> 
dustrious only to procure his own comfort, or to 
avoid bis own misfoitttae i Can one behold such ^ 



^■«n«NMMHMaMa^i^MMMMM^ 



. {4) What IS it that coasolm tn m our last momcnti, and 
leads our character when dead, but sympathy h 
(5) A person without sympathy, aAd living oirfy for himietl^ 

^ tfae^wtir and oKwUDdiinsof ^ rtiM»mtg :^ 
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chiraetor sickeniiig at smodier's good, and not he 
Ailed wiA indignation ? Dev4»led| as the world toa. 
much is» to self-love, and estranged as it too mmc^ 
it from benevokncet QO character of this iund ever 
passed through life with respect, or funk into ihe. 
grave with pit^r* 



On the Advantages of a Good Education, 



(1) EDUCATION) in its most limited sense, gen«> 
erally means that instruction we receive in youtk 
l»y the study of grammar, rhetoricki and whatever 
relates to languages or composition ; but in its more 
enlarged sense, it means that knowledge and those 
habits which we acquire by an early acquaintance 
with good authors, and a familiar intercourse with 
the polite and educated world. Education, there- 
fore, taken in its whole extent, as it informs the 
tnind and polishes the manners^, may be considered 
as the most important ofa^ct txy every individual 
who would wish tabe distinguished from the lowest 
erders of society. 



p) Edit€aH<m dxmtiM only contiit in literary kiMni^^dge, bo^ 



\ 
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(S) If we look round the worM> we dhaB find we 
are chssed together more by our educatba than ou^ 
Krth or property. It is impossible that persons of 
food education and no education diould be irerf 
agfeeaUe companions : so that if fortune falls unex^ 
pectedly to an uneducated person^ it is impossibte he 
can enjoy it properly* because he cannot associate 
with those who have been well educated \ while a 
person of moderate circumstances, and a good edu« 
eation, is an acceptable companion to those who are 
infinities beyond him in fortune* 

(3) Fortune may be left to us by our friends o# 
lelations ; but education must be acquired by our« 
selves, or we must want it for ever. Fortune may 
be acquired at an advanced time of life ; but if edu>* 
sation is neglected in youth, the loss is almost always 
irretrievable. Thus when Dionysius, the tyrant of 
Syracuse, wanted Archimedes to instruct him in 
geometry by an easier method than common^ ths 
Professor answered him, •* May it please youf 
^f majesty, I know of n j royal method of teaching 
** geometry/* 



(2) Men clnted more by educattonthan by birth and fortunav 

(3) Fortune may com* to tti by otbef 9 ; cdscatisB muit b« ad» 
foired byovrtclvesi 
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(4) The aadents ai« f uU of encomtiimi on a good 
<odycataM> and nothing Ttppcdixtd to be a greats ob- 
jlBCL of their attention* Philipi king of Macedon, the 
^peatM and litest psiace of his time, chose Aria« 
tptks who fiHT his great knowledge has been stjieil 
4be prince of philoM^phen, to be tutor to has sonv| 
and the fa»e of his poptl, Alevmiex ^e Gre^ li 
90 small proof of the influenee this philosopher had 
on his foctune. k was, indeedf a question amoc^ 
4be aacientSf whether Aksaador owed oiore m his 
father, or to his tntof ^ and this question wasge»« 
orally decided in favour of the latter. 

{5) In short, education may be styled the parent 
0f the mind, since it is to that men owe the supers* 
«rity they lunre over their fellow-creaturest moEO 
than to any advantages of nature. 

(6) These observations may teach us a very useful 
lesson. How forcible does this superiority, which 
lore derive, finojtt education^ inculcate gratitude to 



(4) The ancients inpposed Alexander more indebted to his tut«» 
iMstatle^ than to his father Philip. 

(5) The fuperiofity of one man to another owing more tp^ 
Sducatien than to nature. 

(^ Ediieation ought to inspire, us with gratitu^ to owr parents 
«»d hsmility to those who have not had tli^ a^YajGytfUpf of Itr ^ 
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parefft$» and humility to those who hare not cr» 
joyed our advantages ! How does it teach us, thatr 
perhaps thousands who are employed in the lowest 
and most degrading offices of iife, would have been 
our superiors, if they had received our education I 
How beamifuUy has Gray iHustrated this though% 
wheie he says, speaking of the poor-*-^ 

* 

But knowledge to their eyet her ample page, 
Rich with the spoilt of time, did ne^er unroll ; 

G&ifl penury repren*d their noble rage, 
And inMie Che genial carrcttc of the ao«L 

Foil many a gem of pofett rcy lerene, 
Tl» lUriE nafathom'd caves of ocean bear$ 

Foil many a flow'r is bora to bhish onsfen* 
And watte its tweetaess on the desert air. 



26. (^tkf Effects ^ Learning on tie Countename. 

(1) The most attractive beauty of the peiso# 
results from the graces of the mind. Innocencciii 



mmmUm 



^tt) Afineitelnd appearing ia the couQicnaace superior ts<(^ 
a^tetoffdNireii. 
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deticaqTi sweetness, sense, and sensibility, a|$»e3rii^ 
ki the eyes, will more than compensate for an ir- 
regularity of features, and will sooner excite affec- 
tion in a feeling heart, than the best formed face and 
die finest complexion, without such expression as 
indicates a beautiful mind and an amiable dispo- 
sition. 

(2) Nature must indeed have laid the foundatiou 
of diese amiable qualities in the heart -, but they are 
by no means so efFectuaUy called forth and improved 
as by the cultivation of a literary ta^ ^ for, however 
degenerate the "wq^d snay be, the best books in 
every department ef karning. are still virtuous.— 
Human nature appears in them in its most pkasing 
colours : they inspire nobie, generous, and benevo- 
lent sentimeQt& He who is coiiversant with them« 
will find his countenance improving as his mind is 
informed, and his lookveonobled and refined as his 
heart b elevated. This must be a powerful motive 
with those who wish to appear lovely, as they may 
rest assured that the mind receives no real embel- 
lishment without communicating a certain portion of 
k to the face« 



. (S) A taste for poUtc titeratore calculate^ to giv^ a swMwm 
i^ the «o«nteiiaace. 
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(S) But die most essential rule for adding to the 
beauty of the countenance, is to be careful to im- 
prove and cultivate the heart. It has been often 
remarked, that the predominant passion of every 
individual may be discovered in the face. However 
this may be, certain it is, that whatever passion takes 
possession of the mind for any considerable time, 
with that passion the countenance wiH be tinctured 
even after the occasion of it has subsided. Thus, 
the death of a dear friend will give a gloom to the 
aspect which only wears off by slow degrees, and 
any joyful event will be seen in the f^ce for some 
time after it has happened* It cannot, thereforci be 
doubted, that a disposition which is always in the 
heart will shew itself in the face, and that those who 
wish to have a lovely countenance ought above all 
things to be careful to have an amiable mind. 



/ 

9 

(8) The mind » in tome degree always visible in the fac#iaii4 
therefore those who wish to have a fine countenance oughr to cul* 
tivate those virtnes which are the real onuonetit of the huma^ 
Character. 
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27« On the Passions. 

Passions are strong emotions of the mind^ oi;« 
casioned by the view of approaching good or evil. 
(1) These emotions are planted in man by Provi- 
dence, in order to give him activity, and fit him for 
society. Without any thing to hope or fear, life 
would not only be insipid, but a burden. With the 
amiable and virtuous passions we are sometimes 
more than human creatures, and with violent and 
ungovernable passions we are monsters and brutes. 
Paasionsy therefore, are the very stamina of our na- 
tures, the foundation stones on which our moral 

■ 

character is built. 

(2) A man indifferent to good or evil, pleasure 
0r pain, is a character which existed no where but 

die school of Zeno. The virtuous man of the 
Sd^cks is exactly in the situation of a ship in a calm, 
Whi^ the libertine of Epicurus is like a vessel in a 
violent tempest, every moment in danger of being 



(1) The paiMOOs are implanted in us for the most vsefal pnr*> 
I^Osffs, those of activity and beoevolence. I 

(S) No necessity of guarding against an ahtence of the pa»> 
ll^ns, but s^aiasc « prtdominaace of them. 



/ 
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rank by the vehemence of lus passion. The apa* 
thy of the Stoicks it an extreme against which we 
have no great occasion to guard. I'he directing of 
our passions to improper objects, or suffering them 
to hurry us away with diem, is die great danger in 
human life. What is history, says an ingenious 
eritick, but a cs^ali^ue of the miseries brought upon 
mankind by an improper indulgence of their pas« 
sions ? 

(3) But if this be so, how ought it to be the bu- 
siness of rational creatures te regulate and chastise 
these internal tyrants ! how carefully ought they to 
guard against yielding to their first impulses ! and 
how ought all our education to be directed to a prop- 
er government of our passions I 

(4) Nothing will so effectually contribute to this 
as a proper sense of religion. ** Christianity,** a® 
Hannah More admirably observes, •* changes our 
^ anger, against the persons we dislike, into a hatred 
** of tlieir sins. * The fear of man which worketh 
** a snare,' she transmutes into * that fear of God 
** which worketh salvation. ' Thus, by some of 



(3) Ooveriiini; tbe paisions the mott inporiant part of €d»e»* 
tioo. 

(4) Religion the bcit guard and guide of the pauiom> 
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'' the most rebeUkms passions of our nature/ being 
.** converted, by the blessing of God on a reHgioos 
«< education, to the side of virtue, a douUe purpose 
<^ is efiected y if they are no longer rebels, they be<» 
.** come auxiliaries ; and a foe subdued, as an ally ob« 
*< t^ned : for it is the efiect of religion on the pas- 
f* sions, that, when she seizes the enemy's garrison^ 
*^ she does not destroy the works ; she does not burn 
^ ^ the arsenal, and spike the cannon ; but the artil- 
5' lery she seizes she turns to her own use, and 
f< plants its whole force against the enemy from 
^' whom she has taken it. 

** Thus," says this admirable writer, ** what our 
^f late improvements in natural science have done 
<< in the medical world by converting jthe mosit 
^* deadly ingredients into medicines of life and 
<* health, Christianity, with a sort of divine alchy- 
^* my, has effected in the moral world, by that 
f* transmutation which makes those passions, which 
f/ have been working for sin, become active in the 
^^ cause of religion/' 
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W* Oft tie Difference bettueen Fashion and Sesutfk 

(1) Fashion may be called the deity of thepa« 
Ute world. Its influence is irresistible^ and its power 
seems capable of altering the nature of things. Bf 
the magick power of this goddess the most absurd 
and ridiculous things become decent and suitable^ ^ 
and the most gpraceful and proper are changed to the 
most uncouth and disgusting. How vulgar and ua« 
seemly does a small hat appear when it ia the fashion 
to wear large ones ! and how soon are we reconcile<i 
to the greatest oddities of dress when they are once 
in vogue ! 

(2) But is the nature of things really altered bf 
fashion ? Is there no diflference between the moat 
extravagant absurdity and the most elegant pro* 
priety of dress but what is owing to the mode in 
use ? Are all fashions equally becoming ; and is 

(1) Fashion reconciles ut to the greatttt oddititi and eztrav^ 

(2) If there be not a beauty in dress independent na fathitta^ 
it is absurd to call one fashion prettier than -another. 

T 2 
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jthere no snob thing ?• a prmy fasUoa <x an uglf 
fashioD ? If not, it h absurd to make use of the 
phrase ; but the very ui»e of it ^ws to a demon* 
Strationt that some things are pretty or t^ly inde- 
pendent on the fashion : how then shall we recoa* 
tile these seeming contradictions ? 

(3) By considering the nature of custom : it is the 
property of custom to reconcile us to the most dis- 
agreeabie things i the habits and manners of the 
most disitant nations become familiar by livingainon^^ 
them, and we no longer perceive the oddity which 
at first excited our laughter. No wonder, thesefore^ 
that in our own country we should soon be recon* 
ciled to the oddities of fashion ^ and when once this 
is the case, we approve of it for another reason. 
The young, the handsome, the witty, and the rich^ 

ttre generally in the fashion \ while the old, the 
homely, the morose, and the poor, are out of it : 
and thus the fashion, by the laws of association, con- 
tracts a beauty and propriety which does not really 
belong to it, but to the persons who adopt it ^ and. 
we admire the fashion, not for its own sake, but for - 
the sake of those who follow it ; for when once theae 



(S) The power of ciMtom U that which makes as alif ays think 
4w present fashion pretty, and this power of e«stom is streogth- 
ea«d by the powerofMsociatioii* 
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f60{>}e alter tbdr dseae, the beauty ne smt in A/a. 
.last fashion imiBedtately disappearsy and, bulaad of' 
adorning the person^ seems to disgrace it* 

(4) For tfasa reason painters frequcntij drets Adit 
^tures in a h;ibit not subjict to the cfasmges of 
fasKion» as the finest figure makes an odd appearance 
in an antiquated dress ; but when the present fashion 
is out of the question, and we compare the stvend 
old fashions, or the fashions of several countries^ 
then we can pionounce upon the beauty or uglinesa 
of the fashions , which shows we think there is a 
beauty and ugliness, a propriety and improprietf ^ 
entirely independent on fashion^ 



£9. OnSfOtude^ 

(1) SoLiTUDii and retirement are what mosi 
^ople affect to admire, and what few can support* 



(4) Tliat the btaitty of drtat it dcpendwDt on faahioa, appcnt 
from the praetice of patnteit and the dresses of forei^ natiooi} 

(I) Solitude much admired by those who have never experi^ 
tnced it, ancmAn appco«^ by those who h;ive, as many h»9^ 
btca obliged 19 %^t it aad return to the worSd^ 
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» * 

When vm vm maaemod in bmac««^ fiMagned wUk 
WBoipuaf^ cf vexed ynA die cioss accideats of ttie» 
ve tigh fof aolitttde^ imd are apt to crj ovt^ H^w 
tuppj. are tj|u>ae who are £pee bom At fettCfe oi so* 
ctety and the carea of the world ! vhO| in soaie 
sural retreat) enjoy their own reilections» undi^^ 
turbid by the impertinent visits and restless impor* 
tunity of the votaries of business « pleasure 'or dtssi*- 
pation! These wishes, however, arise from the 
mere pressure of the moment : experit^nce furnishes 
US with a thousar^d examples of men, si k of business 
or surfeited with pleasure, who, after eagerly running 
to solitude as the summit of happiness, have in a 
little time found it the abyss of misery ; and have 
' been forced to return back to the world they so 
much decried for a shelter from the horrors and 
fatigues of retirement. 

(2) The reason of this disappointment is obvious : 
man is a creature of habit \ habits and customs 
form a part of his nature, and, without doing vio-» 
lence to his nature, he cannot fly from one extreme 
to another ; he cannot instantaneously quit all his 
social companions and usual occupations, and fly 



ffi) The reason why sofitude is generally tntRRble to those 
who have been in bu»y life, i9» thftt habiti are not easiiy chtogedi' 
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to solkode and retirement, widboitt tb&iag such % 
md m ftM8 mind as must be almost inso|:^rt4bfe % 
for, as man must either be employed or be misera*- 
Ue, a total want of employment is a state of un* 

llappiness. 

(S) Employment may be considered of two kinds | 
active and passive : active employment is that where 
Ae mind or body is engaged in accompUsbing some 
performance which demands so much of attentioa 
as to prevent the least languor or satiety. Passive 
employment is that where the mind is employed 
only in receiving the various impressions made oa 
it by transient objects, without any exertioa of ili 
•wjn } as in the sight of a dramatick performance, or 
^e view of various objects c<»itinuaUy passing be# 
fore the eye. 

(4) The employment of the greatest part of the 
polite world is of this kind : they are employed 
without being active \ and when they are in situa- 
tions which deprive them of the objects of amusc- 
ment^ to w^ch t}^ey have been so long accustomed,, 



(3) The mind must be employed either ictivelyw passively, 

or be mtsenUlP 

(4) The generality of the gay world are used only ta pMii^ 
Anployraeat, which folitiide deprirw thom of. 
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they laiqftttsh and pine for the want of 6iatt, 1»6- 
cause dieir minds are incapable of any actiic cxer- 
tiens. 

* (5) In the same manner, those whose minds have 
been actively employed in the pursuit of any particiw 
Jar object, when that object is gained, they find the 
lame want of employment as tKe idle and inactivs^ 
fUd become equally a burden to themselves, 

(6) 11, theieforc, we resolve vpon solitude and re^* 
tirement, we must also resolve upon some pursuit^ 
either bodily or mental, which will employ our time, 
er our seclusion from society will be intolerable : so 
ttrue is the observation of a celebrated writer of the 
present day*^-**That it is the active mind alone 
whidi can. bear ffctimmcnt and solitude. - '^ - 



(&) The biity world, when deprived of their tict»Te employ 
t, generally tnd a vnc^ncy they are «n»ble to fill up. 



(S). If we W0l]i to eo^y aoKtude, we ^MUt fiod empkoyioeBt i« 
k, either for i^e bodv or the xniad. 



K110& 
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SO. On Genius. 

( 1 ) Genjps may be defined the power of inven- 
tion : it is that faculty of the eoul which penetrates 
into the deepest recesses of nature, and produces 
either new ideas, or new combinatiuns of ideas^ 
which at once please and ast<'nt8h mankind*^.'* ^ ^ 

(2) It is a general opinion, that those i^Ko have a 
genius given them by nature, have at the same time 
a natural propensity to employ their genius on soxne 
particular subject. However difficult it may be to 
conceive such a natural propensity without recttr- 
ring to the exploded doctrine of innate ideas^ yet a 
great number of vexj striking examples tend to make 
this opinion probable. Clavius, mentioned in the 
Spectator, who was incapable of every study but the 
mathematicks ; and the celebrated actor, Garrick,* 
who, though passionately fond of musick and draw-* 
ing, tired in vain to learn them, are remsUrkable lo-; 
stances of Ais' innate propensity. 



(t) Genius is the power of invention. 

(2) Tkc common opmion, that people are bom Co fxcel im 
Hfme ^rt, very probable. ' 

* Hits t bad from Mir, Garrick's own moutii. 
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(S) Btttj whether we are adapted bjr nature to p<f^ 
Cttliar studies or noty certain it is that a passion for 
any study is not always an infallible proof of a power 
to excel in it. There is scarcely any propensity so 
general in youth as drawing : this art seems the first 
for which the young mind feels a passion, and this 
passion is often mistaken by parents for genius. An 
inseparable companion of genius it certainly is, as 
none ever excelled in any art without some degree 
6f passion for it ; but it is by no means the test of 
genius, otherwise every one who desires to become 
a good painter would infallibly be one. 

(4 The truth is, man is an imitative animal; imi- 
tation is natural to htm : and as visible objects are 
those which strike youth most powerfully, they na- 
turally become the first objects of imitation \ but 
merely to imitate beauties, however uncommon the 
taletit may be to excel in this imitation, has never 
been looked upon as genius. A genius must, in- 
deed, ever be capable of imitating the beauties he 
views, but this imagination will always incite him 
to conceive something more excellent than any thing 
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(3) A pasiton for an art not alwayi a sign of a genius for It. 
(^ InkatioB, however exceUent, does not arise to geniusr 
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ht Km yet seen, and this persuasion wiO urge him to 
produce something new \ while the mere imitator 
ConceiTes nothing beyond his originaI» and there- 
fore, though he produces a perfect bimilitude, is en* 
tided to only a snail share of nraise. 

(5) Hence a common painter may draw an exact 
Gkeness \ but only a good one can draw an agreeable 
one : he sees shades of character and glances of 
aspect half issuing to the view, which the mere uni* 
tator is totally unconscious of \ and his imaginatioa 
gives these shades and aspects their happiest hue^ 
which, like transparency to colours, adds to their 
brilliancy without altering their nature. 

(6) Upon the whole, therefore, we may conclude^ 
that a passion for painting is a strong indication of 
a taste for the art, but no certain proof of a genius 
for it } . as the former faculty is employed only on 
what has been before produced, the latter in pro- 
ducing something new and original. 

-(5) A painter of fenius does not draw a lenrile bot i hvppf 



(6) A pw MOtt faf ' jaiart, Ml ia dk a t ioa off a taiUt Imt aot oH 
inratforitt 
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31. On a Love of Order, 

(1) A LOVE of order is a lore of beauty, l«t^ 
tnonyi and propriety : it is that taste which admires 
die beauty and regularity of the motion of the hea» 
venly bodies, of the various iproductions of the ani» 
snaland vegetable worlds^ and of those laws of the 
moral world which make it every man's interest tp 
do unto others as he would they should do unto 
iiim ; and^ by this meansy to promote the order and 
happiness of society. 

(2) A love of order is not confined to phHosoph* 
ical speculation^ but shows itself in all the various 
transactions of life* It appears in the regulation of 
our ezpences, in the distribution of our time, in the 
choice of our companions, and in our very amuse- 
ments themselves. A lover of order will not sufier 
ills expences to be greater than his income, as that 
will necessarily produce disorder in his fortune, and 
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(1) A love of otdei* is a Ibre of beatity, propriety, and haMiesjr' 
Itt clie t«lift&a iftHi lentiolit aMI tli«f Mril<vv«^ 

(9} A lovft of order appctn in the regulation of ov^ drpeneijr,' 
in the 8pendtng of our tttoe, in the dioicc of our cottplioji anil 
In otir very amufemenll. 
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briai^ yai iaio povortf aad contempt HeviUaot 
be generous before he is josti as he will plainly 
ptrcetve the disorder of such condoct ) and, that 
SQch gwesositf is eontrarf to the ostitre of things 
viwb'tcUs vk that we bLte no right to give awaf 
what is not our own. 

A bver ol ocdor will peitetre, that, b^ a proper 
dtstritbiitlon of his times aind « regular employment 
ftf itt he will por fo c m every thing with more ease» 
md avoid ooitfiuion and perplexity in his affidrs. 
He wtU not put.off till to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day, as that will be presunung too much oq 
the fujture, and be loading the morrow with a burdea 
wluch he does not know it will be able to bear ; and 
if it will not, disorder^ aud disappointment must be 
the consequence. 

A lover of order wiH be particularly careful to 
keej> comj>any with such as are lovers of order like 
himself i he will see the impropriety of associating 
with such as are either much below or above himn 
and win be convinced how impossible it is for per« 
sons of very different characters, sentiments and 
situations in life^ to live long in harmony together. 

He willj in the last placcy observe order in his 
fMVseMHits ; Ik #ili pVRselre dttt there is a season 

^fyi every Aing \ and that diversion and relaxation 
ought not to exclude attention to things of higher 
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momantf at lliif wiU be sore to piodiiee ike^tigt of 
tiie worn kiad. 

(S) Nay, he vill deH^ m cnder tti liu; tttoit 
triting concerns : he will love to see fats boel»» his 
papers, his clothes, and every timig that bekfigs to 
him, in order ; and this knre of order, of taste for 
what is ligbtf will make him di^wsted with whsiU 
ever is dis<nrder)y» or oot of its proper place : and 
we may there£Dre concludet that a hwe ci oidar wifl 
induce us to pursue whatever is just and decorous 
in life, and to avoid whatever is IHVVSI* in^ipilari^ 
amd disorderly* 



/ 



Q% Oa Affectation^ 



(I) AFFfiCTATioN IS apparent hypocrisy. It h 
the assuming of a character^ qualification, or accom* 
plishment, which every one perceives is not our own« 
It is acting a part so injudiciousljfi that we impose 
on no body but ourselves. 



. (S) AlaVe of order will ^»piar m ^ nmt tri^ii^ coi | g g i!^ , 
.At tlu tute of our books, our pap«n» our clotUeSi md^*vexf tbmg; 
ibat belongs to u$. ^ 

{1} Affecution t» sppareat bypocrisft 
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ftX 'thh 4ii^eiMiUe style 4iC mwnen haA its 
4Mri^m the love of fsmc, the univeisal psissioo^ as 

:; Ar. Yo«iig'<;aUs it : audi this pMsioQ is at the b^c* 
lom nadiiig but thcTaoitf of appearing sonuetUog 

- lietter than we realif are. 

(S) If this be a true account of aflnrctatiofiy it is no 
iiron4er it is held in such universal €ontempt» As 
^e nstma^j.love trutby whatevev endeavours to ii}i- 
.pose upon us must be offensive : our pride is too apt 
to be hurt at tlxe praises we bear bestowed on the 
tody desc£ving i and this naturaUy makes us jealous 
e^f others, lest they should gain approbation by false 
pretences > so that every c»ie is the natural enemy o£ 
him who is affected ^nd artiiiciaU 

(4*) But nothing can show the odious nature o£ 
this quality in a stronger light than a contrast with 
the beguMe^ of its opposite quality, simplicity. As ' 
affectation disgusts us by wearing a disguisej which 



, (2) It ha» its OrigiB in vanity^ 

f3) Aifectation hurts the pritle <tf others^cSrher liyendei 
Jog to impose upon them or excel them^ and therefore make»tbes» 
ittenemy. 

%^ Ni^i^ag moK wpetw a#ctitlQO.thBa wKtf iA»g gnwith 
ki opi^ositeb As dictation wears a ditg:uise, is a double c h i iwm i i^ 
•9A creKte»«ittiptQiQe$ MnplH:itf itjaiiatieai^pifli^to^biglgll 
a uoicy oi cbaractcr, and errata coofideace* 

2 
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tifctf oot S6C8 oitottgii t smpttmy (icsMCft ittf wf 
Aowing tts at once diat it Mvrfiat it appears to be» 
In the former there is a di^tdty af diatactcTy tkal 
which is natural, and that which is assumed % in the 
latter there is unity of eharacteri and that pcrfeedy 
aatural and undisguised : the one creates sttS|neion» 
bf endeavouring to impose on us ; the other exckea 
^ confidence^ by its appearing totally devoid of art. 

(5) The felly of aflectation is still greater when 
we reflect on the little we can gain by it, and the 
loss we are sure to sustain. By endeavoitring to 
shine in borrowed robes for a momentf we incur the 
dtsgrace of poverty and contempt for our whole 
I'ves. The abilities we really possess, however mean^ 
if honestly exercised^ will be sure to gain us a proper 
degree of respect \ while those which we only coun- 
terfeit will not bear examination, and when exam* 
ined will certainly expose us to derision* 

{6] In short, as Dr. Johnson excellently iHusttatcs 

Ah subject, the possessor of humble virtues, when 

c mpared with him who affects greater excellencies 

.'&an'he is entitled to^ is Uke a small cottage of stone 



(^ Alectatk>a bs folly bjrwhkbfMgamnothuigbttlcoa^ 
Scntpt. 

<^) AsiJbs^pi c h ii is ttf aytly cewparsd to a psiscc Iwli^ 
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fo die 'pihcc nmcA with icc by the EinpKit €s 
Boiiiii ; it was for a while iplendM and lumiaoiifl^ 
httt the first sunshine melled it to nothing. 

(7) Young people, therefore, who are the most 
iabie to be seduced into afiectation, should be the 
most careful to guard against it. Simptieity and 
artlessness, as they are the most natural to youth^ 
are its greatest ornaments ; biet if once affectation 
tahes possession of the character, k will be sure to 
tarnish it, and render even youth, beauty, and every 
^mmendable quality, disgusting and coatempuUe» 



Sd. On tie Evils of Ohtinacj^ 

O0STIKACY is a pertinadoiis and rt ub ho rn peni* 
verance in any opinion or course of aeticm*we have 
i^ice. adopted, however absurd and destructive in ka 
consequences- 

(1) Tins imhappyerfor often arises fftm a strMg 
desire of appearing consistent, and a shame of ac- 
knowledging ourselves to be in the wrong. It is one 



aN^ 



fiV AjEM?tatVm^tMyninhin tht 

(1) Obitiiuicy swiwiei tbt MnUaaes oiii%r|j||pl ^ <" 
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Virtue. I4» i^pocito di^)Q»Uioii» V<T9atiU^» t»*$o 
contemj^til»te» a«d C«Mt80Cir» whidi tt.rMan^iifes 
b «o kudable* that it is no wonder that even wdl« 
disposed minds have not cours^ enough to chas^ 
for the better, andj for fear of appearing inicoiLstant^ 
become obstinate* 

(2) Thus die most eooimon foimdatioA of €Mb« 
sdnacy b Pride. When we are cottscbos of hasirmg 
fw real good quafitks to value ourselves u{)on, we 
^e willia^ to catch at the shadow of one. This is 
a fault ^which may be traced through the several 
stages of life \ from the boy at school to the miser 
on his death'bed. How often do we find a boy, of 
good dispositions in other respects, continue obsti- 
nate under die lash, because he is ashamed of being 
thought cowardly and incpnsistent i How fre* 
5fse;iidy do we meet widi youi^ peof^ iniexible 
jvader uspKOof , and cd^stinately reject the advice of 
their friends, becaiiae altering theit course woi^ 
imply their inferiority ! What more comiQOn da»n 
jko^^ee^iieiif wbo hane adiO|>ted a f atee .^^fuiuon, ddend 
the cause th^ ba^re 4Mie^ taben up with thei w«sak«st 

ft) i Ju j i a fyt <t iit f li s mtg^kt i >f Bmrium i, -dis ^vwa ^T 
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loid M>8t {moIoiS8 argismoits, radier than yieU to 
ecmvic6on, because this 'would destroy their self- 
sttfficienq^ : and when obstinacy has acconaiianied z 
man ditough the former stages of life, it oamxM be 
expected it should quit him in age, when die mind 
is apt to grow as rigid and inflexible as the body : 
and accordingly we too frequently find a dying 
father continue obstinate against the remonstrances 
of his friends, and disinherit his nearest and dearest 
relations, because he will not be thought weak an4 
'feebte-minded. 

(3) Thus pride and self-sufficiency cheat us 
dirough life, and we become dupes to our own 
blindness, in supposing that others do not see our 
weakness, because we ourselves refuse to acknow- 
ledge it. In short, truth, and nothing but truths is 
what we. ought obstinately to adhere to^ for if we 
are obstinately attached to error, as sure as truth and 
^sehood are different £hings, our misfortunes ill 
hfe witt be in exact propoi^ioii to our obstinacy. 



waM 



(3) Tfuib sioae <a» wsfce Ol wii i iiy bacb^lst 
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* 

S4. On Independence. 

* 

( 1 ) iKpEnvDEMCBx in the largest and most un- 
limited sense, ist to created beii)gs» a state impossi* 
ble. No being is perfectly independent but the one 
Supreme Being ; all other beings* by dteir very na* 
ture^ are dependent in the first place on their Cr6« 
ator, and in the second on their feltow-creatures ; 
from whose good will and assistance thqr derive 
their chief happiness* 

(2) This dependence> howeveri consists in a mif* 
tual interchange of good offices \ in s^ch a suitable 
return of favours received, as makes each partj 
obliged to the other, and at the same time leaves 
each other mdependent. This kin ! of dependence 
we find in different countries that irade in com* 
modities which are necessary to both \ by which 
means they become useful, but pot indebted to each 
other* 

(3) But the most geneial sense of independence is 
that of. property. The circulating medium called 

|1) No bMDg perfectly independent but God. 

(2) The dependence created by trade,^a kfaid of usdependdUS^ 

(S) PcciuuMry dependence the mort btapiljating of any. 
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mmief t and winch is tke rcpresentadfe of almoit er- 
ery thing we wish^ has ia it somcAing so sacredt 
th^t Wb can ncTcr receive irgratuttouslyy with* 
out losing our dignity, and becoming dependent. Wc 
may 2A for favours of another kind, and though they 
ase graiit(td to us, we are not degraded i but if once 
we s^ a pecuniary favOiHr, we lose our indepen- 
deuce, and become ensiaved. No more can we con* 
verse with our creditor on the same equal terms we 
did before. No more can we contradict his opinion^ 
and assert our own : a conscious inferiority has de* 
prived us of freedom, and we are the slave of him 
who was formerly our equal. 

(4) But the most deplorable part of this picture 
is, that dependence not only enslaves die mind, but 
tends to deprave the heart. We feel ourselves de- 
graded by receiving pecuniary favours, and, con* 
scions of what our creditor must think of us, when 
we cannot return them, we are apt to view him with 
an eye of jealousy and distaste ; and thus insensibly 
become guilty of one of the worst of crimes, ingrati* 
tude. 
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(4) PecDniary dependence Hatulrally degrades the mind, ayd 
depraves tbe heart. 
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(S) Young p^plCf who know butlitde cither o£ 

themselves or the wcrld, are apt to think 8U3h pic« 
turos of human nature misanthcopical. They are^ 
however, 8uch a^ have been drawn by the experience 
of ali ages and nations ; and concur with several 
other traits to show us the natural depravity of man. 
Iff therefore, wc wish to preserve ourselves inde* 
pendentt if we wish to maintain a proper dignity of 
character and freedom of opinion ; if we desire^ 
above all things, to preserve ourselves from that de- 
pravity of heart, which we are so apt to slide into 
when we cannot pay our debts, let us beware of 
borrowing money— for, as our immortal Shakes- 
peare says — 

ft 

A loan oft loseth both itself and friend, 
Aod borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 



S5. On Dtliceuy cf Passion* 

(1) Some people are subject to a certain delicacjr 
pf passion which makes them extremely sensible to 
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(5) Young people ought to be particularly careful to avoid 
pecuniary dependence. 

(1) People of great delicacy of passion are «pt to be extreoM* 
ly pverjoyed or mortiiied At the agreeable Or dtiagrccable acci* 
dcDU of life. 
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aU the accidents of life, tnd gives them a liTcIy jof 
upon every prosperous event, as well as a piercing 
grief when they n&t with any strokes of adversity* 
Favours and good offices easily engage their friend- 
ship, while the smallest injury pipvokes their resent- 
inent. Any honour or mark of distinction elevates 
them above measure ; but they are as sensibly 
touched with contempt* 

(2} People of diis character have no doubt much 
Biore lively enjoyments, as well as ijipre pungent 
sorrows, than men of cool and sedate tempers ; but 
when every thing is balanced, perhaps there is not 
one, were he entirely master of his own disposition^ 
who would not rather choose (o be of the btter than 
Ae former character* 

(S) Good or m fortune is very Uttle at a«ir ew^ 
disposal ; and, when a person that has this sensi- 
bility of temper meets with. any misfortune, his sor- 
row or resentment takes entire possession of himi 
and deprives him of all relish for the common oo^ 
currences of life ^ tbp right enjoyment of which 
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(2) People of chit cIim lets hippy than thost that have lets 
delicacy. 

(9) OceasioM ef pAearare imith leM frequent tluni thoteof palo, 
and therelbre people of • deikacy of teling mors wtaject to%o 
tntuippy* 
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fonns die greatest part of our happiness. Great 
pleasures are much less frequent than great pains, so 
Aat a sensible temper must medt with fewer trials 
in the former way than in the latter ; not to men^ 
tion that men of such lively passions are apt to be 
transported beyond all bounds of prudence and dis- 
cretion* and to take false steps in the conduct of lifCj 
Irhich are often irretrievable. 

(4) In shorty the happines of life consists neither 
in extreme delicacy of passion, nor in a total want 
of feeling, but in such a moderate degree of sensi* 
bility as will entitle us to the sympathy of the rest 
of the world i for it is very remarkable, that, when 
either our joy or grief is in extreme, we have not so 
much congratulation or pity as when we bear our 
good or iU f<»tttne with temper and moderatiom 



66. DeHcaey sf Taste mi so dangermu as deUcaey sf 

Passion* 

(1) Thebb is a delicacy of taste observable in 
some men which very nearly resembles a delicacy 

(4) H^»pio<M consiett m the aMdittm ; in that state of miiid 
la which the r<tt of ihe world can ^rmpathizc with us. 
0) t^cticacy of t«»i« very uaular to delicacy of pas^iqDw 
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of p^mon^ fttid produces the same sen^Hlitf of 
beauty and deformity of every kind, as that doifs to 
prosperity and adversity » obligations and iajurie$« 

(9) When you present a poem or a picture to a 
man of this talent, the delicacy of his feehng makes 
him be touched very sensibly with every pirt of it § 
nor are the misterly strokes perceived with more 
exqmsite relish and ^attsraction, than the negligences 
or absurdities with disgust and uneasiness. A polite 
and judicious conversation aifjids nim the highest 
entertainment i rudeness or impt^rtinence is as great 
a punishment to him. In short, delicacy of taste 
b:is tlie sams effect as delicacy of passion : it eii« 
larges the ^here both of happiness and misery, and 
makes us sensible to pains as well as pleasures which 
CKape die rest of mankind. 

(3) But, notwithstanding this resemblance, there 
is no one who will not perhaps acknowledge a ddi» 
tacy of passkm is to be lamented and to be remedied^ 



(S) Delicacy of taste ii charmed with the beauties of poetry 
patatfog, and musich, and at much dttguttcd with their imperfec* 
ttons. 

(S) At deficacj of paaslon it attended with mort pain thaa 
pteasore becaate we cannot command the accidents of life ; so^ 
delicacy of taste it attended with more pleasure than paitti because 
we can chooseto peruse what pleases. 
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While a ikHieacyof taste OH^t to be otltmlcd and 
impffored ; for, as die good or itt acculeiits of Eft 
are very little at our di^KMal, a delicacy of patnon 
will expose us to a tbottsand mortificatiims: b«t as 
we are pretty mudi masters of what books we ^hall 
lead, what diversions we shaU partdce oi^ and what 
company we duiU keep i we can fiad a thousand 
•pportunifties of gratifyui^ our taste. 

(4) PhHosophers have endeavoured to render 
happiness entirely independent of every thing ex» 
ternal, which is impossible to be attained ^ bat every 
wise man wiH endeavour to plaoe his happiness oa 
such objects as depend most upon Inmsclf, and cAor 
is not obtained so itiueh by any odier OK^ans as bf 
tfkis delicacy of sentiment. Whoi a aaao is potf^ 
sessed of this talent, he is fhiore hap^ by what 
pleases his tasfee than by whaU; gratifies his appetites $ 
and receives niOK enjoymeat frons a poeaci, or a. 
piece of reasonmg, that firam the aaast expensivf 
gratifications of luxury* 



• {4} Dtlk«7 of tait* pfaiMi atach af «wr Inp^aeiiinoar ai^ 
power. 
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HINTS 

SW. OOIRBCTINO AND IMFaOVIKa 
JUVENILE COMFOSiTIOH. 



Th£ method of correcting and improving C<m^ 
position^ which is here cfkted to the teachef, 
is that which is required in the examination and 
amendment of the exercises in English^ which are 
given to the pupil in the Ibregoing treatise^ Exer- 
cises of this kind are so little attended to in the 
generality of schools, and, where dtey are attended 
to, are so immethodically conducted, that teacheis 
themselves, though very able in other respects, yef^ 
in this part of learning, often stand in need of 
assistance as well as pupils. The assistance, there- 
fore, which, with great deference, I would propose^ 
is that which is the result of my own practice ; and 
in ofFering this, I would rather be supposed to relate 
my own method^ than be considered as dictating it fp 
-w 2 
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others « For my part, I am indeblpd bodi to the 
kaiaed and to the unleamed* I have received Talu^ 
Mt hints from those, whom I have had the vwmtj 
to think much below me in point of inteUcct ; and 
dds has induced me to conclude, that others who ave 
in some respect much my superiors may tecmwe 
useful hints from me. I shall, theitfore, without 
farther apokgy, ^oceed to give such oWrvadions 
(m the correcting and tinprovinir of exercisest as | 
have made i^ of, and I hope not ^without some 
success. 

When the pupil brings his exercise' to be ex* 

«muned> he should be ordered to read it from the 

beginning to the end wiifaoiM interruption. The 

teacher should then read over the first sentence 

fahnsdlf, and show the pupil where he has erred» 

^her in the thought, the structure of the sentence, 

Ac gramnmr of it, or the choice of words. Every 

alteration^ as was observed in the iatroductbn^ 

should dii^ as little as possible from what the 

fv^il ha» written, as giving an entire new cast to the 

dioug^ and expression will lead him into an un« 

4^own pHth HOC easy to follow, and divert his xmni 

ipfm that or^nal \im of thin^irig which was natu^ 

eal to him. Thus in the.them«*. Make no morf 

Maste than good Speedy the prop sttion is little more 

lliatt aa aio^U&aiMKa of tUe .titk| lumelyn 
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^^.liotfufty dm be viore imiiiviw^bk ti^ ei^cd^ 
^ tion than too much hasten hunrf f and pn^^u^ 
<< ti<m. -' Instead of whicb» the pufiil's propoaitioo 
u, — // may be well imdf that in making too much baste 
we lose our tisae ; for nothing can he more absurd than to 
hurry ofoer a tbtt^^ ami do it in ^n im^oper and bung» 
Ung manner. 

Here is an infiimice drawn at a vea«fn for iwt 
imrryingy which contains no yeaaoaat all ; but only 
saysy it ia absurd to -make too much haste ; and 
therefore the thought is not quite correct ; but as 
correcting the thought might too much aher itf and 
diversify it too much from the pupil's own concep* 
laon, it would be more adViseaUe, in toj c^inion, to 
improve the proposition than enurely to change it ^-^ 
in this manner.-^^ may be jaid, that in endeavouring 
to gain time by making too muth haste ^ we hse time ; J3ir 
$iiatbing can, be more unfan)orable to business than to 
hurry it oever^ and to doit in an in^ropir and bungiinjg 
manner. 

In the next ThefnCf 

' •27^ iff flaying with edged Too/s^ 

The propo^ion isi----^ As nothing is more da^ 

''*^ gerotts thanspoarttt^ with those instruments whicb 

^ have sharp points and k«en edges» sd ooii}iing,ift 

<< more perilous than tri&mg with those fottm rtkftt 
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"^ bordeir upon ▼tee* whidi wotthdthe cfaaiicteraod 
^ hurt the morals/' 

The pupil's proposition is,— iif is very dangerous 
playing with sharp^pointed instruments. We phy nmik 
them^ thinling they can do us no barm ; and sob is wA 
i)ice; for at first nue behold it at a distance $ it draws 
nearer and nearer^ till at last we become so used to k^ 
H^t we Jh riot took at'H with tbe^ horrorihea we ought 
'to do* 

Here, without altering the pupiPs thought tod 
.much, It will be t^asy to reduce the proposition to its 
original form by correspondent conjunctions 

As it is very dangerous to play with sharp pointed in^ 

Mrumenis^ thinting they can do us no harm ; so it is 

.4fually dangerous to tr'rfle with vice ; for though at first 

m>e view it eUa distance f and seem to be out of its reach^ 

it draws nearer and nearer ^ till at last we become so used 

to itf that we do not lock at it with that horror that we 

•^ •> . . . 
ought to do. 

This is a short specimen of the manner in which 
I have corrected themes i and which I submit to the 
judgement of the teaeh(?i'. I shall next endeavour 
to lay down some rules and examples for correcting 
• tmd improving this species of compositiojiy and I^aiie 
to the teacher'd ^soePBfli^ilt Ibe useht has to vo^ 
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On the Commeacemmt of a Subjectm 

Ih begiiming to write on a subject, and espe ciaKf 
vfiitn we widi to proire « ttisth by a series of argu» 
flwntSy we may conmence with some short maxim 
or ^df^erident trodi, and fellow it by obserrationS 
padusmy longer^ so as to form a soft of ^max ui 
the members of a sentence, by making the latter 
longer dian those diac ptccrrtf H ■■ aomewhat in the 
Bftanner feHowing • 

On Gcvernmeni* 

Government is the soul of society: it is thai 
•rder and arrangement among rational creatures 
firom which they derive ahnost all the benefits they 
enjoy: it is that active and vivifying principlef 
which, while it directs the powers of men to' useful 
and benelici il purposes, restrains them fmm sttc& 
•xertions as are noxk>us or hurtful^ &c. &e. &c* ' 

On Tautohgy. 

It is an excellent general rule^ that the same word 
should, as seldom as possible, be; re'pe'ated ;' but the 
affectation of varying the word when the same ides^ 
|:ecur6| should be almost as carefully avoided. At 
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there are no perfect sjnoayms, smd but one best 
word to be made use of on one particular occasion, 
fo if we vary the word when the same idea presents 
itself, we shall want in precision what we gain ii| 
sound. But as every one can perceive a tautology 
of words, and but a few a tautology of ideas, or in 
other words, as every one is a judge of the sameness 
of sound in the repealing of words, and but a few are 
judges of the precise sense of them, a tautology of 
ideas in difierent words will always be the more par* 
donable of the two. 

We have a remarkable instance of this super« 
•citiotts avoidance of tautology in the following pas* 
sage, from the Preface to Richardson's Sf«cimei| of 
Persian Poetry. 

^ ^ Thai the languages of a country where a man 
^* resides^ and with whose natives he has much inter* 
f* course, are highly important to him, is a position 
^ unnecessary to be enforced, becai^e universally 
^ admitted. Nor k the conclusion less obvious^ that 
^ if such knowledge is to the highest d^ree useful 
^ to individuals, how much more consequential 
*• must it be to die representadves of a greatt:om* 
• merci^l body ? 

Here, to avoid the repetition of the word iff$^ 
fortant in the first sentence, we find the writer has 
^opted the word conuquential in the second. A 
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^ord never used by good authors in the sense of 
in^ortata ; and if it had been so used, yet without 
any disagreeable repetition to the ear, it would, by 
preserving the original phrase, have preserved the 
unity of idea better than another word. 

But there are occasions in which, avoiding repe* 
tition and diversifying the expression, though tne 
thought may be the same> is not only allowable, but 
elegant. 

Thus when Mr. Addison says,—** The wise maa 
'* is happy, when he gains his own approbation \ the 
^ fool, when he recommends himself to the ap- 
*' plause of those about him :"— we find the repett* 
tion of the word approbation avoided in the last 
member of the sentence, though the very same idea 
occurs as in the first. 

The same observation is applicable to the follow- 
ing sentence : ** A friend exaggerates a man's virtues^ 
** an enemy inflames his crimes.*' These sentencesi 
says a judicious commentator, would exhibit the 
opposition in the thought stronger if they were 
. written,—** The wise man is hjppy^ when he gains 
** his own approbation ; the fool, when he gains that 

•I 

•* of others.** •* A friend exaggerates a man's vir- 
»* tues % an enemy, his crimes.** 

On this criticism on Mr. Addison, it may be ob* 
tervedf that when precision is the object^ wlieA we 
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wish to convey an obscure thought ckarly^ or m 
strong one forcibly, the latter turn of these bentencei^ 
is preferable to the former ; but when the thought 
is 8uffi :iently clear, and as strong as is necessary, the 
structure and variety of the sentence aeems of some 
importance i and if we consult the ear, I believe it. 
will be found that the former is pctferable to tfap 
btter. 

On Ridundanej. 

As these observations are made chiefly for tfa^ 
use of young people^ I would advise the teacher to 
avoid inculcating, that terse neatness and exact per- 
cision of style which may be adopted in riper yerjrs* 
Ah the Essay is the species of compobition, of which 
the preceding treatise principally consists, it seems 
to allow of an exuberance of expression, which is 
irery agreeable to young minds, and is not unsuitable 
to that easy and apparent negligence, so remarkable 
and so happy in most of Mr. Addison's Spectators. 
In these we frequently meet with words nearly 
synonymous, which seem to be adopted for giving 
a certain plenitude to the sentence, without adding 
either to its clearness or strength. Thus in the fol* 
lowing sentence : 

<^ If the open professors of impiety deserve the 
^ uiBMst sffik^ttim and endeavours of moral wr»- 
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^^ten to recover them from vice and folly ^ how 
^* much more may rhey lay a claim to care and c6m* 
<( passion, who ard walking in the paths of deaths 
'< while they fancy themselves engaged in a course 
^* of virtue." 

In this sentence,, perhaps the words appUratknf 
fdly^ and care^ rather weaken than add force to the 
general idea ; but a good ear would be loth to part 
with these words, for fear of diminishing the general 
sound of the sentence. The same observations may 
be applied to the following passage : 

** In order, likewise, to come to a true knowledge 
** of ourselves, we should consider, en the other 
^^ hand, how far we may deserve the praises and ap^ 
** probations which the world bestow upon us ; whe- 
^ ther the actions they celebrate proceed from laud- 
^ able and worthy motives ; and how far w« are 
*< really possessed of the virtues, which gain us ap* 
<< plause among those with whom we converse/' 
^ect No. 399, 

Here, perhaps, the words approbations and noorthy 
might very well be spared without any iniuty to the 
thought ; and particularly the former, as it pluralizes 
a general idea which is hardly ever used as a jrfural^ 
and which is as pkonastick to the ear as it is to the 
understanding : for it may be laid down as an inva« 
Tiable rulcj that wh^n the singular expresses the 

X 
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tense at dearly and fully as the pliurali it is alwayf 
more elqpmt. Another instance we have of this Ui 
a Spectator of Mr. Addison^ No. 169: 

^ This part of good nature, bpwever, which ^on«^ 
*^ Mts in die pardoning and overlooking of faults^ is 
4* to be exercised only in doing ourselves justice ; and 
^ thatj too, in the ordinary commerce and occur«> 
** rences of life : for in the publick admimstrattGns of 
^justice, metcy to one may be cruelty to others.'' 

Here administratumsf in the plural number^ is not 
fHily useless, but inelegant. 



On the Structure rf Sentenciif 

In constructing sentences^ tlie strongest part eiF 
:&e thought, or that which fiDrms the result, shoul4 
come the last : for which .reason, all circumstancei 
and all conditional membets ou|^ to be placed ia 
the middle, or at die beginning of the sentence^ 
Thus, if instead of saying-*-* ** The English delight 
^ in nlence more dian any oilier European nation, if 
^ the remarks which are made on us by fbreigneiA 
** are true,'' — we say, If the remarks which aic 
snade on us by foreigners are mie» cbc English d^' 
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light in silence more tiban lay other European n** 
tion,— -we shall add to the force of the obicnratioa^ 
while we improve the sound. 

A similar sentence of Mr. Addison's might* per- 
hapSi be improved by a similar transposition : 

<^ Among all the poets of this kind, our Engliflk 
** are much the best, by what I have s^en $ whether 
'< it be, that we abound with more stories of this 
^< nature, or that the genius of our country is fitter 
^ for this sort of poetry, — better thus— - 

Whether it be, that we abound Mrith more stories 
of this nature, or that the genius of our country t« 
fitter for this sort of poetry, — by what I have seen^ 
among all the poets of this kind, our English are 
much the best. 

Where a sentence, or a member of a sentence, if 
antithettck, and divides itself into two constructive 
parts, the latter member ought in general to be full 
as hmg as the former ; and even if it be longer, it 
will be more graceful^ and form a better cadence« 
Mr. Addison aeeiUs remarkably attentive to this pro- 
j^ortioo in the structure of his sentences, and appears 
sometimes to extend the latter member merely to 
tXL the sentence and please the ear. 

<* As there are many eminent criticks who never 
^< vnrote a good linct there are many admirable buf* 
** foons that animadvert upon every single defect hi^ 
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^ anodier's without ever discofcrii^die least beautf 
<< of their own.""— Spectator, No* !24<9. 

In this example we find the length of the latter 
member add to the beauty as well as the strength 
of the sentence. 

«* As there are to be found in the service of envyi 
** men of every diversity of temper and degree df 
*^ understanding, calumny is diffused by all methotk 
*• and arts of propagation.*'— ^^A/i/w. 

The latter member of this sentence seems to be 
too short for the former \ and> perhaps, the cadencp 
might be much improved by a small addition. 

As there are to be found in the service of envy^ 

men of every diversity of temper and disgree of un* 

derstanding, calumny is diffused by all those methods 

' of propaiatioa, which either iil- nature or ingenuity 

€an sug^gest. 



I 

On the Connexion of Sentences by t^e Conjunction anbu 

The copulative conjunction and should not orily 
couple like cases, but like forms of speech. Thus in 
the pupiPs exercise On the Effects of Learning on t%e 
Countenance y I find the following passage : 

It is a true remark^ that whatever passion has the 
greatest ascendancy over tin Inart^ it is sure to sbenQ it» 
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s^m the cmmiemmcep ihwgb fir a long tiffte afttr 
tbe cause has suisided ;for instafice, tie death of a dear 
JirUnd nsnll leave a settled ^hom^ and nnj joyful eve9ii 
may be traced on the countenance for some time after*. 

This sentence I ha?e-corrected in the following 
manner : 

^ It is a true remark, that whatever passion has a. 
^ great ascendancy over the heart, that passion is 
** sure to show itself in the countenance. We have 
*< frequent occasion to observe, that the death of a 
'* dear friend will leave a settled gloom, and any 
** joyful event a cheerful gaiety on the countenance 
'* (or some time after the events have happened.'* 

Among other corrections of this passage it mxf 
be obsei^ed, that the two last members connected 
by and are much improved by giving them the same 
form ; that is, by saying, the death of a dear friend 
ntfill leave a settled ^oom^ and any joyful event a cheerful 
gaiety on the countenance^ instead of the death of a dear 
friend will leave a settled gloom, and any joyful evmi 
may be traced on the countenance. 

This rule may be farther exemplified by an exet* 
ctse on the subject of Divenions* 

The pupil's first sentence on this subject waa ; 

Recreation is regaRng msr spirits afier having ^eefi 
employed, and makes our stu£es more deBghtfml, oii^ 
give4 ibt mind, as weUas tbe body^ vigour. 
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This sentence may be corrected in the following 
manner : 

" Recreation is recruiting our spirits after having 
" been much employed, which makes our studies 
•* more delightfuJ, as it gives the mind, as well as 
** the body, fresh vigour." 

But I think it may be still farther improved by 
making the conjunction copulative and coxiplcj like 
forms of speech, in the manner following : 

" Recreation is recruiting our spirits after being 
** much employed, and making our studies more 
•* delightful by giving fresh vigour both to the body 
•' and the mind." 

A few more instances will show the propriety of 
the rule in a still clearer light. 

** It should be an indispensable rule in life to con- 
«« tract our desires to our present condition, and, 
•« whatever may be our expectations, we should 
«< live within the compass of what we actually 
** possess." 

This sentence will be greatly amended by adopt« 
ing the infinitive mood in the last member as well a9 

the first. 

« It should be an indispensable rule in life to con* 
« tract our desires to our present condition, and, 
« whatever may be our expectations, to live witttftl. 
^ the compass of what we actually possess*'* 
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The following sentence of Dr. Johnson's seems 
to be faulty for the same reason : 

•* He that embarks in the voyage of life will al- 
ways wish to advance rather by the impulse of rhc 
wind than the stroke of the oar, and many founder 
in their passage while they lie waiting for the 
« gale/' 

Here the last member connected by and has a 
quite different form from the first, and it is pre- 
sumed that the sentence might be greatly improved 
by the following alteration : 

'< He that embarks in the voyage of life will 
•* always wish to advance rather by the impulse of 
*> the wind than the strokes of the oar, and to gain 
«* advantage by the exertions of others, rather than 
«< by those of his own." 

This rule may receive some farther illustration by 
some examples where the conjunction atd seems to 
l)e used improperly. 

•• Truth seems to fly from curiosity, and as many 
^< enquiries produce many narratives, whatever en- 
« gages the publick attention is immediately dis^uis* 
•* ed by the embellishments of fiction." — Johnson. 

In this sentence, it should seem, that if the second 
member had begun with^ir instead of andy a reason 
would We been given for the truth of the fif st 
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membeTf and both of tlitm would have bees more 
intiinatelj connected* 

The same may be obaenred of die foUo^mag sen* 
lence : 

^ AU, perhaps, are more willing to honour past 
<* than present excellence: and the mind contem- 
^ plates genius through the shades of age, as the 
<< eye surveys the sun through artificial opacity*^— *^ 

In this sentence^ or because should n^toi prefer* 
able to and^ 



On the Choice (f Words. 

When a word occurs which is not suitable to dhi^ 
idea we want to expresS) and that a better does not 
readily suggest itself^ perhaps it will hjeilbund useful 
to look for the word in Johnson's Dictionary, which 
will, in all probabilityi furnish na with the word we 
want* 

In one of Steele's Letters in die Spectator, 
No* 43 19 we have an instance of a strange impro- 
priety in the use of the word due : 

<< The calamities of children are due to the neg& 
«< gepce and misconduct of parents, those of age to 
*< the past life that led to it. 

We need not look into a diaionary to whstUttfi 
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the word owing for due : but it sometimes faaj^ns^ 
>diat there are certam shades of thought which it 
requires some assistance to supply. Fhus in the 
Theme, *?f/ ill playing nvith eiged Tfoh. The pupil'W 
exercise, speaking of the F]y» says, Whtnjirst it sits 
the candle it frisks about it with delight till its wings 
mre caught in the fiames^ and the foor insect tties a 
victim to its folly. Here the word friiks is ratfier ar 
low expression, and under the word in Johnson we 
shall Bndjroliciif which is infinitely preferable. In 
the same manner in the Theme, A Man is known by 
bis Company. The pupil's proposition is, Nothing is 
m greater proof of our dispositions^ manners ^ and char ac'^ 
ters^ than the dispositions ^ manners ^ and characters of 
those we keep company wi/A. Here the word proof 
seeii^s not to be exactly the word wd. should use ; 
and if we examine Johnson's Dictionary under the 
word, we shall find it explained by evideme^ testimony^ 
and convincing token ; the last of which I apprdliend 
to be preferable to proofs and indication preferably tO 
Aat. 

On raising and improving the Language* 

» 
It may be observed, that language is raised and 
invigorated by attributing sense to inanimate objects^ 
reason and moral attributes to anim^ilsj and j^ts^ 
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logical epithets to mere moral or politicH 6ttb.^dt|» 
This elevation of language is beautiful in verse, and 
may often with great advantage be adopted in ptosiG^ 
especially if the prose be at all sentimental or im^ 
pasttoned: thtta^-* 

The oMmt cartli does lutt h& treatom yield* 
Till pifrc'd and goaded by the vigoroot plottgh* 

Grove mdr at grove ; each alley hat its faroUier ; 
And half the platform }o«t reflects the other.;— >-/4y» 

He aik*d the wavet» and ask'd the /elm winds 

What hard mit^ap hath doom*d thi* gentle swain.— Jiifi^isi 

The guuiwu fteed yon pompoaily bestridei 

Shares with his lord the pleasvre and the pr i^ . ■■■ ^<^ 

Hie hwnt ox and fiiAfii dog nrpass 
lb moral goodness, many a titled asii 

The filial duty we our parentt^wii 
On this the name oipk^ bestow. 

And thos when ministers misguide the state^ 
We caU them im^tm vtAfrofliau* 



Here, by giving the earth the ttuhiornnesi of an am« 
mal, we more strongly express its sterility. By call* 
ing the waving of one grove to another nodding^ we 
give them animation: by styling the*'vr]nds fthm 
we siTonj^ly express their ravages; by giving the 
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iteed gimrasHy^ die ox b^msiyf and the dog JUeliift we 
faiie them to the rank of moral agents ; and by 
^cdSii^ filial duty piety^ and the bad policy of a rniiT- 
ifter frojtigaey^ we heighten the one to an act of 
rreligion, and degrade the other to ao act of impiety. 



CONCLUSION 

The^ obsenrations are not offined to Teachers tf# 
^tttirely new, but as such as more pdrticularly regard 
the instruction of youth in tlieir juvenile compo* 
^tions \ and wluch seems to have been less attended 
to than those parts of Rhetorick which are calculated 
for the more perfect composition of riper yean* 
Those who wish to see almost every thing that caa 
be said on die subject may consult Blair's Lectures 
on Rhetorick and the Belles letters, and the diird 
e^don of my own Rhetorical Grammar. I shall 
think myself happy if I have here given a few rulet 
diat may be useful to those who have neither ktsure 
nor capacity for larger and deeper wbrks, and who 
will be contented with such of the most obviout 
directions as they can easily comprehend and put 
in practice « 
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